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COUNTRY PASTIMES 


take the place of city pleasures 


The smart world travels countryward! And whether that be mountains or 
seashore, in this country or abroad, trunks and bags are bulging with chic 
sports clothes. For vacationing means tennis—riding—golfing—swimming— 
motoring—yachting—and the proper clothes for each. For all these delightful 
Summer sports, we are now prepared to furnish not only the correct attire but 
fitting accessories for each costume. 


The Meadowbrook Six=-piece Ensemble—an Altman origination—offers a 
number of smart costumes for various kinds of sports. 
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Are You Planning a New Club House? 





F so, won’t you please tell us what yoyr plans are, how much the club 

house is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 

like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of thé’: possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities.” It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would "give Hus what. information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


THE 
BLACK SILK BATHING 
COSTUME 
Is VERY SMART 


fn i 


Model 114—Black silk bengaline 
achieves variety and a chic 
that’s new and different by 
making a cross word puzzle of 
itself, and flying a smart scarf 
collar. 
Batuinc Apparet SHOP 
Lifth Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
FifthAve., 37thand 38th Sts.. New Y ork 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
ISTENING to a lot of women 


who slip from one language to 
another, leaving us floundering, 
grasping at a familiar word here and 
there, has set us wondering behind 
what shelf our language books are 
tucked. # # # If we work in a little 
French or Spanish or German now 
and then, you'll know that we found 
them. * * * But we predict the im- 
pulse won't last long. * #* # Outside 
our office we have dust in our eyes 
constantly—the dust of demolition 
of buildings—and more still to go. 
%* * # And since we have been 
watching the marvel of construction 
at close range, we sort of hate to 
see them knocked apart. * #* # The 
United Presbyterian tells of a small 
boy who was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard. “‘Where are you going 
to take that big dog?’ asked a 
passerby. “I—I'm going to see 
where—where he wants to go first,” 
was the breathless reply. We think 
it would be possible to distill a lesson 
or at least an analogy from that, 
but just now we can't just think what 
it is. * * *# It seems that King Feisal 
of Iraq—whom a friend of ours 
knows and considers a very nice 
King indeed—has been subjected to 
the shock of having his wife leave 
him, Orientally, and traveling by 
caravan, and come back by liner 
and automobile, a full-blown Eu- 
ropean! #* # % She'd been visiting 
her father-in-law too, so he must 
have connived at the innovation. 
* # % Well, luckily, King Feisal de- 
cided to like it, and now Bagdad is 
full of French hats. * #* # It re- 
minds us of a_ twenty-year-old 
Ladies’ Home Journal we had occa- 
sion to look at recently. # * # 
Throughout the whole bound vol- 
ume there was no more than a dis- 
creet toe-tip in sight, and the ladies 
were all perfect hourglasses. * #* # 
An ad recommended a “‘tapering- 
waist corset’ that would make any 
honest-waisted flapper snort with 
disgust. * * # But then consider 
how long ago twenty years really is. 
* + # For in that same volume a 
writer reported asking a hundred 
men what they considered the ideal 
income on which to marry, and 
twenty-five said, $600 a year!— 
which there ain't no such animal 
nowadays. * % We hear that 
upstate there is a woman's club 
which has no evening meetings and 
no evening telephone calls on club 
matters. * * %* We are told by the 
married that it is a very good idea, 
in the interests of matrimonial 
peace. * % Still, it does seem 
extreme. * # # Are husbands really 
so frail? * # # We've been extra 
busy here lately, and in the matter 
of trying to get to this, that and 
the other place and do this, that and 
the other thing, we feel like the old 
colored rabbit hunter. “‘How come 
you missed that rabbit, Uncle 
Mose?” asked a boy who was tag- 
ging along on a hunt. “Well, you 
see it’s this way,” said Mose. ‘‘That 
rabbit he went on a kinda zigzag. 
An’ while I was a-firin’ at him when 
he was in zig, he hopped along into 
zag. That's how come.” * # # Don't 
forget that Secret of a Happy Life 
(for us): Two subscriptions from 
each of you before midsummer. 


* % & Thank you. 
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In the Public Eye 


HREE years ago a small group of wom- 

en formed the Kenmore- Association 
and set themselves to raise sufficient 
money to purchase Kenmore, the home 
of Betty Washington Lewis, sister of Gen- 
eral George Washington. In the early 
part of January, this year, the last pay- 
ment was made, and in May the building 
was officially dedicated as a_ national 
shrine. All Fredericksburg took part, in 
the hoop skirts and knee breeches of 
Colonial days—Beity Lewis and her hus- 
band were there, George and Martha 
Washington. The day began with a grand 
march and closed with a Colonial ball at 
the State Teachers’ College, where the 
belles of old Virginia coquetted. 


ISS THEQDORA BOSANQUET, a re- 
cent visitor from London, is Execu- 

tive Secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, which 
promotes understanding and friendship be- 
tween the university women of the nations. 
She has a his- 
tory of im- 
portant ex- 
ecutive posts 
under the 
British Go v- 
ernment, and 
once upon a 
time was sec- 
retary to 
Henry James. 
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A. Swaine 


Theodora Bosanquet 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe 


RS. MINA 

CVAN 
WINKLE is Di- 
rector of the 
Women's Bu- 
reau, ‘Metropoli- 
ton Police De- 
partment of the 
District of Co- 
lumbia, as well 
as President of 
the International 
Association of 
Police Women, 
which holds its 
convention early 
in June. For 
something new 
about women 
police, see page 


14. 


AS of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (left), friend of the 
Negro, author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” has just been unveiled in 
the Hall of Fame, New York. The 
bust is the work of Brenda Put- 
nam, a descendant of Mrs. Stowe. 


MY LOWELL, who died last 

week, was a poet of every 
form, a modern of the moderns. 
Miss Lowell lived in Boston all 
her life, a patrician by birth, and 
a mental adventurer. She is 
known for her criticisms almost 
as well as for her verse. Her 
last piece of work is a monu- 
mental biography of Keats, whose 
life and letters she studied in- 
tensively during the past five 
years. 





Mina C. Van Winkle 


Amy Lowell 
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Current Events 


Concerning Debts 


EBTS have been very much in the 

public eye this past fortnight. Our 
State Department, acting for the Debt 
Funding Commission, has quietly noti- 
fied nine countries having unfunded 
war debts to the United States, that con- 
sideration of the possibilities of funding 
would be welcome. Similar reminders 
have been sent before, but this one in- 
cluded the definite suggestion that debt- 
funding commissions be sent to Wash- 
ington for consultation. The countries 
thus approached were France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Estonia, Greece, Latvia. And 
the grand total of the amounts owed is 
$6,731,940,999. 

The countries which have already 
funded their debts and are paying are: 
Great Britain, Poland, Finland, Lithua- 
nia, Hungary. 

The exact form of the request made 
of the governments was not published, 
but it is known that no demand has 
been made for immediate payment, and it 
is fairly well agreed that nothing like 
the amount owed will ever be collected. 
Both France and Italy owe Great Britain 
as much as they owe us, and both of 
them will probably not pay more than 
they get from Germany. Answers have 
been made by some of the countries, 
promising to send commissions or to un- 
dertake arrangements. Mussolini prom- 
ised that Italy would pay, but pointed 
out that Italy’s condition should be taken 
into account, and particularly the fact 
that she is far poorer than France. 


The Arms Conference 


HE spectacle presented by the Con- 

ference on the Control of Traffic 
in Arms so far is very depressing. The 
net result has been the whittling away 
by nation after nation of provisions con- 
tained in the draft convention without 
the addition of anything of much value. 
Not all the action reported is final; but 
proposals have been made, and accepted 
in principle, to strike from the list of 
weapons to be controlled by international 
agreement: revolvers, warships, subma- 
rines. air and seaplanes and _ airships, 





armored trains, flame projectors. An 
Italian proposal to exclude tanks was 
defeated. 

Every nation that does not produce 
arms expressed fear of the publicity 
which it was the object of the conference 
to direct upon future traffic in arms. 
The failure of Russia to participate in 
the conference has been the occasion for 
hesitation and negatives on the part of all 
the eight nations bordering on that coun- 
try. Every nation has asked something 
special—and the United States, as her 
special contribution, objected to the Cen- 
tral Board of Control which was to use 
League of Nations machinery for the 
publication and dissemination of the facts 
collected. The result was abandonment 
of the international office altogether. 
The separate governments will collect 
and publish the facts; the League will 
then assemble them as well, thus du- 
plicating effort. 

The principal decision of the confer- 
ence so far has been the adoption of 
the principle of freedom of commerce 
in arms, with reservations, while the con- 
ference was called to consider arrange- 
ment for the control of the commerce, 
with exceptions. A reversal of emphasis. 
Germany has assented to the American 
proposal for prohibition of the use of 
poison gas, which may possibly be a 
worth-while development. 


Ethyl Gas 
HERE was much difference of 


opinion among the scientists, public 
health officials and representatives of the 
ethyl gas industry when they gathered 
last week in Washington on the request 
of Surgeon General Cumming to con- 
sider whether the use of ethyl gas men- 
aces human life. Some cited evidence 
to prove the gas harmless, both to those 
who handle it and to the general public, 
while others offered strong evidence to 
the contrary. The conclusion of the con- 
ference was that only a prolonged and 
intensive study by experts could settle 
the matter, and the Surgeon General 
was empowered to choose seven scientists 
who would make the study by the first 
of next January. The action of the 





Ethyl Gas Corporation in suspending the 
sale of their product pending the in- 
vestigation was approved. Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, of Harvard, was a member 
of the group of experts—she is a spe- 
cialist in industrial poisons—and her 
recommendation was that the lead com- 
pound should be abandoned and some- 
thing else sought to take the “knock” 
out of motors. 


The War in Morocco 


HE conflicting interests of Euro- 
pean powers in Morocco have long 
been a source of international complica- 
tions of a grave nature, reaching their 
height in the events preceding the World 
War. Now there are new possibilities 
which can not be measured, but at any 
rate there is a real war in Morocco be- 
tween the Riffs and the French, which 
is already costing considerable loss of 
life—how much it is impossible to say 
because of a strict censorship, and much 
anxiety over the financial drain on 
French finances. The relations between 
France and Spain in this business are also 
not clear. Spain, of course, has been 
definitely defeated in Spanish Morocco 
by the so-called rebel Abd-el Krim. 
Though Primo de Rivera became mili- 
tary dictator of Spain on a promise to 
handle the Riffians, the Spanish troops 
have had to retreat from the territory, 
and the Riff chief is asserting claims to 
independence which the Spanish can not 
combat. A little time ago this same 
chief said that he had no grudge against 
France and that a conflict with France 
was out of the question. Then suddenly 
he attacked along a sixty-mile front and 
is giving the French serious trouble to 
hold their own. One stake is easily un- 
derstood—possession of the rich Ouergha 
Valley which means food for the much 
impoverished Riffians. Now the French 
are supposed to be seeking from the 
Spanish the right to cross their territory 
or send planes across, and the possibility 
of some common solution of the problem 
is rumored. 
What may eventually develop with 
British diplomacy remains to be seen; at 
present it preserves an attitude of 


6 


neutrality. The fact is that the whole 
colonial policy of these powers is at stake. 
The French Empire in Africa is as large 
as Europe itself, and in the event of an- 
other war it would be avowedly a 
greater source of man power than even 
in the past war. 

Meantime the Painlevé Government 
in France is under fire. Not only: the 
Communists but to some extent also 
the Socialists oppose the war, and a drive 
was threatened to restore the Herriot 
Government, though M. Herriot recent- 
ly said that he backed General Lyautey, 
who is the French general in Morocco. 
Painlevé’s arguments that the war is 
purely defensive and that negotiations 
with the Riff chief are being undertaken, 
seem, however, to be proving effective. 
As this is written, the challenge to the 
Government on the war policy has been 
postponed because of the probability 
that Spain and France will cooperate on 
peace proposals. 


President von Hindenburg 

ENERAL VON HINDENBURG 

entered Berlin with the imperial 
colors predominant along the line of 
march. The next day he took the oath 
of office, pledging himself to preserve 
the Constitution and laws of the Com- 
monwealth, and following that with a 
manifesto in which he renewed his oath. 
It must have been strange to the older 
generation to see the old General appear- 
ing on a state occasion dressed in the 
frock coat of a civilian. 

Opinions still differ greatly as to the 
significance of his election. Mrs. Mende, 
a German member of Parliament re- 
cently in this country, and herself a 
Moderate Nationalist, said that the full 
value of the General’s adherence to the 
Constitution, as a corollary of his re- 
spect for discipline and law and order, 
had not been realized in Germany by 
the extreme Nationalists; and the press is 
reflecting some dissatisfaction on their 
part with his loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Last week Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann outlined Germany’s policy before 
the Reichstag. Though he criticized the 
Allies’ attitude toward the Germans, 
especially the failure to evacuate Col- 
ogne, he again promised fulfillment of 
the Dawes plan. 


Argentina and Geneva 

RGENTINA seems to be ready to 

resume relations with the League 
of Nations. She has notified the Secre- 
tary General that a representative has 
again been appointed. Between the end 
of the first Assembly and January of this 
year Argentina had nothing to do with 
the League. At the latter time she paid 
up her expenses, and she has since sent 
a delegation to the Arms Conference, but 
with observer’s powers only. 


Amundsen 


OTH in Europe and America the 

newspaper headlines are _ being 
anxiously watched for word from the 
flying expedition to the North Pole un- 
dertaken by Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian who discovered the South Pole. 
Taking five men with him, one an Amer- 
ican and the others Norwegians, he set 
out with two planes on May 21, with 
the expectation of reaching the Pole in 
six hours and returning the next day. 
As this is written, he has still not been 
heard from, but because there are many 
possibilities short of tragedy, such as 
remaining at the Pole for observations, 
or landing farther on, hope has not been 
abandoned. 


A Milder Sentence 


HE reduction of the sentences im- 

posed on two privates in the United 
States army, stationed at Hawaii, was a 
triumph of sense over what seemed like 
fear-inspired harshness. On a charge of 
disrespect to the President and the flag, 
behind which were proved to be com- 











Because of her distaste for autobiog- 
raphy, our information about Helen Win- 
slow Durkee—the cover artist—is mostly 
just bare facts. Miss Durkee started seri- 
ously upon her artistic career through a 
chance remark of a friend—though we 
are left to guess what that remark might 
have been. She began first with minia- 
tures, studying under Carl Weidner until 
his death. Then she went to the Art Stu- 
dents League. Realizing that she must 
know more about drawing to perfect her- 
self in miniature work, she studied under 
Frank Vincent Du Mond, F. Luis Mora, 
William M. Chase, Kenneth Hayes Miller 
and John C. Johnson. 

During the war, she forgot her painting, 
temporarily, and went to France, where, 
again by chance, she found her English 
husband, Christopher John Mileham. 

Miss Durkee has been vice-president of 
the Art Students League, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, and of the Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Painters, which, 
for the last five years, she has served as 
secretary. 
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munist sympathies, the two men were 
condemned by court martial, the one to 
forty and the other to twenty-six years 
at hard labor—a sentence of unprec- 
edented severity. Major William R. 
Smith, commander at Honolulu, re- 
viewed the case and changed the judg- 
ment to three years and one year—a 
change that speaks for itself. 


The French Budget 
CAILLAUX, the new French 


e Finance Minister, announced 
his plans at a recent ministerial confer- 
ence. They began with a balancing of 
the budget in which for the first time 
a French Minister of Finance took pay- 
ments expected from Germany out of 
the credit side of the balance and put 
them in a separate fund—an admission 
that this item -is necessarily indetermi- 
nate and that therefore a budget bal- 
anced by its use is not really mathe- 
matically correct. The separate fund 
for German receipts Caillaux plans to 
apply partly to reconstruction costs and 
partly to a reserve for the funding of 
the American and the British debts. 
His budget also included a large item 
omitted by Herriot (due for state utili- 
ties and pensions), and with these vari- 
ous figures realistically faced the neces- 
sity for higher taxes was evident. He 
proposed certain new levies at once, and 
he said nothing about the capital levy, 
which the Left desires and the Right 
opposes. 


Better Enforcement 


ECENTLY a very strenuous effort 

has been made by prohibition en- 
forcement officials to stop the activities 
of the rumrunners who in the most 
daring way have been regularly operat- 
ing off the Atlantic Coast. Personnel 
and ships of the Coast Guard were in- 
creased, and the men were authorized 
to shoot when necessary. The rumrun- 
ners have been so closely watched since 
the new drive began that the importa- 
tion of liquor has greatly lessened, as 
witnessed by a sharp rise in price. It is 
reported that much of the rum fleet has 
already been dissipated, though where 
it may go remains to be seen. 


Right to Print 


UNANIMOUS decision of the Su- 

preme Court, just handed down, 
upholds the right of the press to print 
income-tax figures, as it so excitingly did 
last fall. The newspapers construed the 
publicity provision in the Revenue Act, 
which provided that lists should be pub- 
licly posted for inspection, to warrant 
publication. The Treasury held the con- 
trary, and prosecuted a couple of papers. 
The lower court sustained the news- 
papers, and the Supreme Court now does 


the same. 
May 26, 1925. 
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Mount Vernon—"“‘a grand old picture of what was” 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


May 21, 1925. 
HE capital is as much inter- 
AES, ested in the trial of the pa- 
tricot in Tennessee who 
Ke dared to teach the theory of 
NSA evolution in disobedience of 
state laws as in its own 
heat-ridden affairs ; in international police 
and regional child welfare conferences ; 
the trial here of the Kentucky member 
of Congress charged with conspiracy to 
violate prohibition laws; the departure 
for Europe of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
who has been in utmost seclusion since 
the death of the former President; the 
excitement of local parents over prizes 
and feats of graduation; the wagers of 
the army and naval fliers on the life 
and death chances of Amundsen in his 
attempt to fly to the North Pole—and 
every person concerned in the above and 
all the other feeble attempts of the capi- 
tal to look alive, freshly vaccinated and 
scientifically uncomfortable! The small- 
pox menace, according to Federal health 
officers, has come upon certain sections 
of the country because of a cumulative 
laxness in attending to periodical vaccina- 
tion. Vaccination has been so taken for 
granted for its immunity and safety that 
people began to consider it only one of 
the many little troubles of the average 
school boy who has to stand in a line and 
receive the scratch. Nothing but an- 
other campaign of education throughout 
the country will restore the situation, ac- 
cording to the medical men here. 
Summer Peace 
But it is indeed a slow time in national 
affairs when the President takes time to 
be ill for a day or so as he did this 
week after having stood for a long time 
on the lawns of the White House shak- 
ing hands with hundreds of veterans and 
nurses who came to their annual spring 
garden party, given by the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. 


It would be a satisfaction to Demo- 
crats here if Republicans did not appear 
to enjoy the fact that there is no politi- 
cal news, that a quietus exists at the 
White House, that there is a general 
going-to-Europe, and more tranquillity 
and lack of controversy than in many a 
politicai month. But that is not the ma- 
terial campaigns are made of for the op- 
position party. Democrats are without a 
fight and Republicans avoid one. The 
President is leading in the move for a 
political siesta, but apparently has deter- 
mined upon such a course not from 
personal inclination toward rest and 
vacation, but from a wise and expe- 
rienced conviction that respite from 
government problems will do consider- 
able for the country in giving ordinary, 
normal agencies a chance to bring about 
greater business stability and a more 
wholesome, productive and equable eco- 
nomic condition. The President has not 
the vacation type of mind. He undoubt- 
edly figures his vacation as that period 
which might ensue four years from last 
March if votes are counted against him. 
Therefore, when he is caught unawares 
and without publicity counsel—an im- 
portant adjunct at the White House— 
he stirs up local fishermen by saying that 
fishing in the Tidal Basin, which the 
Potomac throws up at the foot of the 
White House grounds, is only sport for 
youth and not to be considered seriously. 

Congress recently changed the basin 
from a bathing beach to a fishing ground. 
The Commissioner of Fisheries is stock- 
ing it as fast as possible with perch and 
other small fry, but it is difficult to 
make the change from a bathing beach 
to an angler’s heaven over night; the 
fishing will be better next year, accord- 
ing to the authorities. The President, 
however, has in his Cabinet such expert 
anglers as the former Attorney General 
Stone, Secretary Hoover and Postmaster 
General New, men to whom the first 


taut pull of the line means sport. 
Other Presidents have  out-fished 
President Coolidge by far. Grover 


Cleveland instead of going down on the 
Mayflower for his week-end trips used 
to take a fisherman guide or two, and a 
friend, and go off with his rod and hip 
boots. Presidént Roosevelt often went 
fishing, but of all of the sportsmen who 
have been in the White House, the old 
fishermen and guides hereabout tell the 
longest tales of Grover Cleveland and 
President Arthur. Down on the banks 
of the Potomac, not far from Mount 
Vernon, but on the opposite shore, are 
the government fish hatcheries where 
Presidents since Arthur have gone in 
the spring for indoor fishing known as 


shad bake. 
Shad by Millions 


A group of low-roofed gray buildings 


_are the hatcheries, with a central cabin 


on the hillside and a blazing log fire out- 
side, the smoke of which curls up over 
the Potomac like a beacon. In the 
laboratory division of the settlement are 
rows of glass jars, each containing a 
few million shad in various stages, 
beginning with the freshly fertilized 
eggs (roe) as they are brought in 
by the Potomac fishermen. The Gov- 
ernment pays Potomac fishermen twen- 
ty-five dollars for each million shad eggs 
which prove alive—no life, no pay. A 
rapid washing and sifting determines the 
life of the eggs. If the roe shad are out 
of the water fifteen minutes after they 
are caught, the roe is useless for propa- 
gating purposes, so the fishermen have to 
move quickly. As closely as possible, the 
Government tries to duplicate nature in 
the jars of shad eggs, by furnishing river 
water without dilution and rushing it 
through the jars at the speed of the 
actual current a few yards down the 
bank. Temperature is the temperature 
(Continued an page 28) 
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Mrs. Charles Halbert Denison, Mrs. 
Philip North Moore, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 


Sweet 


Thirty-tive Years of Federation 


YOR several numbers we 

CO y have been printing short 

character sketches of prom- 

\\ inent women’s organiza- 

’ ile, tions, summing up very 

briefly their history, their 

purposes, their personnel. Now we 

come to the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, the largest organization 

of women in the United States, as it is 

holding its seventeenth mid-biennial 

council meeting at West Baden, In- 

diana, June 1 to 6. And because the 

Federation of today is so very well and 

widely known, we are going to tell a bit 
more than usual about the past. 

When the club day of judgment 
comes, maybe we shall know which was 
the first woman’s club. Whether Soro- 
sis, of New York, will be proved right 
in her pioneer claim—or the Minerva, 
of New Harmony, Indiana—or some 
one of the several others whose dates, 
listed in an article we know of, would 
make them claimants—far be it from this 
typewriter to guess. But as Sorosis has 
the outstanding distinction of being the 
club responsible for the founding of the 
Federation, let’s take it as a pioneer 
sample, and, going all the way back to 
1868, ask how it came about. 

A quaint thing about it was that no 
one knows for certain who said the ac- 
tual words of suggestion, though Jennie 
June Croly, well-known writer of her 
day, was the club’s founder. It was an 
idea born at a Valentine’s Day party 
given at the home of Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbour shortly after the famous Dick- 
ens dinner of that season, and one of the 
impulses on which it sprang into being 
was the protest of the women that they 
had not been permitted to attend that 
dinner. Out of their indignation came 
the thought that they might very well 
organize for themselves and have their 
own affairs; but in the excitement of the 


A Bit of Reminiscence 


bursting idea no one knew exactly who 
said it first. Mrs. Wilbour herself told 
the story often, and from her lips, 
through those of Mrs. Denison, herself 
later a member of Sorosis, its president 
and then president of the Federation, we 
get the account. Anyhow, Sorosis was 
organized right away as a club of pro- 
fessional women, with literary and artis- 
tic purposes and for the promotion of 
useful relations among women. 

There is a club woman living in East 
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Orange, New Jersey, who remembers 
one of the early Sorosis meetings, and 
her experience illuminates the public at- 
titude of those days toward this innova- 
tion. The young woman was only 
nineteen when Mrs. Wilbour, one of her 
father’s patients, suggested that she 
might be interested in the club project; 
but for one reason and another, includ- 
ing a young man, she didn’t pay much 
attention until a little later, when she 


was definitely asked to a meeting. She 
was a young married woman then, but 
in her father’s house, and she told her 
assembled family about it at breakfast. 
It came out that there were to be ac- 
tresses in the club, and these were the 
days when actresses were supposed to be 
very dangerous company for home wom- 
en. ‘Surely, daughter, you won’t think 
of going?” the young woman’s mother 
said, scandalized. The young woman 
said she hadn’t decided, she was still 
thinking it over. “Well,” said her young 
husband, “I can’t forbid you, but if you 
do go and join I don’t want ever to hear 
anything about it.” The young woman 
was rather staggered, until her father 
leaned toward her and said behind his 
hand: “Don’t damn anything, daughter, 
until you’ve tried it.” So she went, she 
became a member, and from that time on 
until—and richly including—the present, 
she has been a club leader in New York 
and New Jersey, prominent in the Fed- 
eration, and the first president of the 
New Jersey Federation. She is Mrs. 
Charles Yardley, of East Orange, and in 
the years of her married life she has 
seen the birth of the Federation and its 
growth to a membership of nearly three 
million women. 

In those early years men were busily 
predicting the death of Sorosis, but it 
went right on, and when it approached 
its twenty-first anniversary Mrs. Jennie 
June Croly proposed that they celebrate 
by calling a convention of all the wom- 
en’s clubs then in existence. The sug- 
gestion was unanimously adopted and the 
result was the sending of invitations to 
just under a hundred clubs which had 
sprung up all over the country during 
that period. Sixty-two or three accepted, 
sent delegates, usually the president, and 
the convention was held March 20, 
1889, in the Madison Square Theatre, 
New York. The women responded to 
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the thrill of their first association and 
to the sense of “unity in diversity”’—a 
phrase with which the president of Soro- 
sis closed her address and which became 
the General Federation motto. The 
outcome was the formation of a com- 
mittee to effect federation, and the next 
result was the Ratification Convention 


held April 23-25, 1890, at the Scottish 
Rite Hall on Madison avenue. (The 
site lies just down the avenue from our 
window, but the hall has long since gone 
the way of most New York buildings.) 
Federation was effected, and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Brown, of New Jersey, became the 
first President of the General Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs. At the first meet- 
ing, Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison recalls, 
an invitation came from Kansas for a 
later meeting, and a ripple of laughter 
ran over the audience at the fantastic 
suggestion of so remote a place. Yet 
Mrs. Denison was elected in Los 
(Continued on page 27) 


“All in the Day” 


»T was the nurse who told 
me the story. She had 
been summoned by the 
judge late one cold winter 
afternoon when she had 
just settled herself for an 
unwonted hour of comfort before the 
fire, and she sighed as she put on her 
heavy coat and pulled a thick cap down 
over her ears. But there was no refus- 
ing the judge, even if she had wanted 
to, and anyhow the two women—yes, 
the judge was a woman, too—had a 
habit of tackling troubles together. 

The case, the nurse learned when she 
had dropped down in the judge’s com- 
fortable sitting-room for a minute, was 
away out in the depths of that wintry 
backwoods country. “How are we go- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Start in the flivver,” was the laconic 
answer. The judge had bundled up 
until she looked stuffed, and between the 
tall coat collar and the down-pulled cap 
her clear, kind eyes were just.a bit grim. 
It wasn’t going to be fun, this expedi- 
tion. But they set out, the judge driving, 
and as they went she told all she knew 
about their errand—little enough: just 
a little girl far out in the hills, who 
needed help. 

It wasn’t such bad going at first—so far 
as the roads were concerned. The car 
slipped around a good bit, to be sure, and 
the cold began to get at them. The 
judge had to take one hand after the 
other from the wheel and slap her arm 
round her body to keep warm. But 
presently it got worse—the road grew 
rougher and rougher. Snow had 
drifted over it and deep ruts cut along 
the edges. Several times they stuck in 
the snow, and at last as the car skidded 
half round on a slippery stretch they 
caught in a rut from which they couldn’t 
budge. The nurse is rather tall and 
brawny—she got out and pushed while 
the judge tugged at the wheel—pushed, 
and hunted for stones to pry with. It 





looked very much as if they would spend 
the night there, and they were trying to 
remember how far back the last house 
was when there was a call from deep in 





By Caroline Avis 


the dimness at one side of the road 
where the trees had swallowed up what 
was left of the short afternoon. They 
called back and waited eagerly. 

Presently a man’s figure, with a lan- 
tern, came within sight. It was a farmer 
who had heard the noise of their engine 
and had come to help. The rugged face 
that the two women saw in the dim light 
looked considerably like an angel’s to 
them. The judge explained what their 
errand was. The farmer knew about 
her, and knew about the people she was 
bound for. “‘Well, I guess you’ll want 
all the lift you can get before the night’s 
over,” he said. He got them out of the 
rut at last, and then told them the side 
road they would have to take a little far- 
ther on was impassable for even a small 
car. He proposed to hitch up and take 
them. 

There was nothing else for it, so after 
a delay in which at least they had a 
chance to thaw out, they were off again 
in a bobsleigh drawn by one horse. An- 
other hour—mostly jolts—and they came 
to a rough cabin in a hollow beneath a 
bleak hillside. The farmer consented to 
go in with them and wait until they 
could find out whether he would be 
needed to get them away again. 

It wasn’t a situation hard to sum up. 
Darkness had come now, and the inte- 
rior of the one-room cabin was lighted 
by a single smoky-chimneyed oil lamp. 
Beside the kitchen stove slouched a dirty, 
unkempt man, obviously drunk—ob- 
viously drunken by long habit. Across 
from him was an old woman, muttering 
to herself, too feeble apparently for any 
work. And in a tumbled bed covered 
with dirty quilts was a girl plainly not 
more than thirteen or fourteen, and very 
sick. Beside her was a baby, about ten 
days old. 

Well, it didn’t take the nurse long to 
see that the only chance for the girl was 
to get her to a hospital at once. So the 
obliging farmer drove off again, to tele- 
phone to the nearest city where there 
was a hospital—thirty miles away—for 
an ambulance to meet the night train. 
Then the nurse set about getting the girl 





ready—gave her a quieting medicine, 
bathed her face and hands, did all that 
any nurse could do with next to no facil- 
ities—all of it a luxury to that poor 
child. Meantime, instead of taking 
down details for judgment, the judge 
took care of the baby. As she had had 
three of her own, she did it well, too. 
But the baby, fretful and hungry, gave 
her a bad time of it. 

Neighbors were summoned. The lit- 
tle girl’s mother had died years before, 
and the neighbors had known that the 
child was running wild, but no one liked 
to interfere. Now they were ready to 
help. A cot was borrowed from one, 
comforter and blanket from another, and 
the girl was carried to the station to take 
the train. 

It was a long ride in the baggage coach, 
with a change at a junction point, but 
the kindness of human beings confronted 
with trouble smoothed the trip for every 
one. The train hands were eager to 
help. At the junction the brakemen car- 
ried the cot. When at last the train 
trip was ended, judge, nurse, girl mother 
and all bundled into the ambulance— 
the two women dead tired and ready to 
have traveled even in a comfortable 
hearse. By eleven that night the child 
and her baby were both safe in the hos- 
pital. 

No—the girl mother did not live. She 
died within a few days. The baby was 
committed to an institution—one more 
charge on the community, and destined, 
very likely, to be a charge as long as it 
lives, since it was seriously defective. 

The baby’s father? It might have 
been one of several—the old grand- 
mother did not know, and the girl was 
past telling. As for the judge and nurse, 
they paused to grieve over the useless 
tragedy, and turned to the next child 
they could help. Such work was all in 
the day for a county nurse. Such work 
was astoundingly often in the day’s work 
for the children’s judge, instead of calm 
dispensation of justice from the warmth 
of a courtroom. But then that was 
largely because she is a woman. 

In the next issue perhaps we will tell 
you a name behind this little story. 
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A Western Dancer 
With an Eastern Soul 


UTH ST. DENIS is prob- 
ably better known 
throughout the length 
and breadth of this coun- 
try than any other dancer, 
not excepting the great 
Pavlowa herself. She has won her fame 
by hard work and one-night stands, on 
the vaudeville stages and in the con- 
cert halls of great cities, and in the 
“opera-houses” of the country, back 
and forth and up and down. She 
has been dancing for twenty years, 
and in that period she has vis.ted 
every state in the Union over and 
over again. 

She herself is strictly an Ameri- 
can product. Notwithstanding the 
fact that her fame is synonymous 
with the sinuous, involved, symbolic 
dances of the Orient, Ruth St. 
Denis will make the first trip of her 
life to Asia this year. 

She was born in Newark, not the 
famous one, but its smaller name- 
sake, a town in northwestern New 
York State. Her family moved to 
a New Jersey farm while she was 
still very young, and here she grew 
up and went to school. Nowadays 
her conversation is of abstract art 
and mysticism, and in the midst of 
language that a plodding human can 
scarcely follow, she will flash back 
into a localism so downright pun- 
gent that the room tingles with the 
sudden feel of a small town. 

It was in 1904 that she received the 
inspiration, not to say “revelation,” 
which changed the whole course of her 
life. The legend is as follows. She 
was playing a small part in “Du Barry” 
with the Belasco company of which Mrs. 
Leslie Carter was a member. Hunting 
a boarding house in Buffalo, her eye was 
caught by a cigarette poster portraying 
the Egyptian goddess /sis. She stopped 
as though held by some unseen force 
walked on for a slow block, then sent 
her friend back to beg the poster. She 
studied it all the following week, and at 
last declared, “That is what I want to 
be. Not a biting, scratching, evil-motived 
female, but a peaceful, powerful god- 
dess, a symbol of infinity, the soul of a 
people. I want to be Egypt, not an 





Egyptian woman with human emotions 
and frailties, but Egypt herself.” 
Obsessed by this desire, Miss St. 
Denis returned to New York and be- 
came a sponge soaking up everything 
which related to the Fast. She haunted 
libraries and galleries, reading philoso- 


By Mildred Adams 


phy and history, studying art and sculp- 
ture. She spent days in the Hindu 
quarter of New York, making friends 
with anyone who could tell her of the 
Orient. A native troop of Hindu fa- 


kirs, snake charmers, and dancers were 
playing at Coney Island under the name 
of “The Streets of Delhi,” and for 





Ruth St. Denis in a Brahms Waltz 


weeks she watched them, talked with 
them, and studied the dances they knew. 

It was the snake charmers who in- 
spired her with the idea for her famous 
Cobra dance. She was the first Amer- 
ican to develop the so-called “cobra 
arms,” that sinuous, gliding motion 
which ripples from shoulders to finger 
tips. Hundreds of dancers have copied 
her, but none of them can achieve that 
apparent nullifying of the bony struc- 
ture, that snaky ripple which makes 
Miss St. Denis’s arms and hands seem 
actual white cobras. 

But she did not leap immediately from 
study to the enviable eminence of being 
copied. There were months of formu- 
lating and discarding dance after dance, 
until at last she completed “Radha,” in 
which she herself took the part of the 
idol, ‘the symbol of the human soul ever 
seeking the divine.” And having com- 
posed it, the next step was to convince a 
manager of its stage value. She peddled 
it for six months, going from office to 
office, and finding neither understanding 
of its symbolism, nor interest in its 
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novel beauty. Meanwhile she had made 
some firm friends among prominent 
women who persuaded her to give pri- 
vate dance recitals for their friends. 
This backing gave her the confidence, 
and the money, to go on besieging the 
offices of managers, and in 1906 she won 
her way to her first performance on a 
New York stage. 

Up to this time the only Oriental 
dancing which America knew was 
of that debased type which travels 
as a side-show. ‘The very phrase 
Was synonymous with a cheap danse 
du ventre which aroused self-con- 
scious titters and a sense of unholy 
adventure in its audiences. So Ruth 
St. Denis not only had to fight the 
lethargy that opposes a new thing, 
but she had to overcome the ill re- 
pute which had attached itself to the 
name of Oriental dancing. 

New York audiences found in her 
performance grave and stately beau- 
ty of a new type, music, color, and 
choreography which were welded to- 
gether, and a dancer who combined 
the stillness and the fluidity of the 
East with an _ understandableness 
which the West demands. They 
were completely captivated, and they 
made her engagement an unqualified 
success. 

She took her dances to Europe the 
following year, and found in Ger- 
many an enthusiasm of understand- 
ing and = praise that made each 
performance literally a triumph. Eng- 
land was more phlegmatic, but Edward 
VII bade her dance before him, and she 
gave a recital in the famous drawing- 
room of the Duchess of Manchester. 

For thirteen years she went on devel- 
oping her Oriental dances, moving her 
interest from India to the Egypt of her 
first inspiration, then to Arabia, Burma, 
and on to China and Japan. It was her 
Japanese dances that won her the medal 
of a distinguished Japanese society for 
her work in presenting the traditions of 
that country to the understanding of 
the West. 

In 1914 she married Ted Shawn, a 
young Missourian, who had made a 
name for himself as a dancer of consid- 
erable originality. He brought to the 
partnership an eager interest in experi- 
mentation, and a desire to spread his 
“gospel of the dance” over America. He 
and his famous wife founded a school of 
dancing in Los Angeles which they 
called Denishawn, and which has pro- 
vided them with a background for their 
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work of the last eleven years. It grew 
very fast, and today a New York school 
is on an equal footing with the parent 
school in Los Angeles, while branches 
are functioning in Boston, Minneapolis, 
and San Francisco. From the Denishawn 
pupils are picked the members of the 
company which goes on tour, and with 
them Mr. Shawn and Miss St. Denis 
make the experiments in dance forms 
which later become successful perform- 
ances. 

Since her marriage, Ruth St. Denis 
has branched out from her Oriental 
dancing, and her own repertoire, as well 
as the material taught at Denishawn, in- 
cludes Greek dances, Spanish ballets, 
Americana, as well as individual dances 
which have the quality of pure dancing 
rather than the tag of a period or a na 
tionality. 

The most individual and interesting 
thing she is doing at the present time is 
an experiment in dancing without music. 
Several years ago Miss St. Denis came 
to the conclusion that dancing was an 
independent art, that it should and could 
exist independently of music. Those 
who saw ‘“Tragica” in the recent per- 
formances of her company have seen the 


Nickolas Muray, New York 
Ted Shawn in a Spanish Dance 


“Her husband brought to the partnership 
an eager interest in experimentation, and a 
desire to spread his ‘gospel of the dance’ over 
America.” 


first experiments in putting this belief 
into action. It is a revolutionary the- 
ory, and at first thought it may seem 
impossible. But if you believe that 
dancing is preéminently a visual art, 
there is no reason for refusing to admit 
that it might be possible to weave to- 





gether rhythm and pattern without de- 
pending at all upon external sound. 

This woman, who has been pioneer, 
teacher, and composer of dances, Ruth 
St. Denis herself, is tall and slim—‘‘wil- 
lowy” would be the word if trailing 
chiffons had not given way to sport 
clothes. Her hair lost its darkness when 
she was very young, and it is now the 
filmy white cloud which she used with 
startling effect in “Miriam, Sister ot 
Moses” at the Berkeley Greek Theatre, 
and in some of her Grecian dances. Her 
hands are slim and pointed, the flexible, 
quick-moving hands of a highly sensitive 
person. She has a vivid and mobile face, 
the face of an actress who assumes at 
will the mask-like stillness of the Orient, 
or the petulant exuberance of a favorite 
Spanish dancer. 

Above everything else she is an actor. 
It is not enough to say that she puts 
herself into the character of her dance. 
She is that character. That girlish in- 
spiration: roused by the sight of a ciga- 
rette poster to “be Egypt” is an actuality 
today. She makes of herself an empty 
vessel through which surge the tides of 
periods and peoples. 

Nor is this characteristic confined to 
the stage. In private conversation she 
will be seized by an idea, make herself 
part of it, be carried away by it, until 
she has become a different person be- 
fore your very eyes. 

She has-an extraordinary power of be- 
lief, which has probably been intensified 
by her studies in Oriental philosophies. 
She is sure that the quality of a soul 
does not depend on race or nation, and 
that her soul, born in a Western body, 
is of the East. Her belief in her own 
mission as a dancer is absolute. Had 
she faltered in her belief in her own 
ability she would not now be occupying 
her high position. 

Hers is the favorite American story of 
a girl who won her own way, without 
favor or influence, to the top of her pro- 
fession. She is today the most famous 
dancer in the United States, and it is 
probably true that she is the best-known 
Oriental dancer of the whole Western 
world. 

Her message to the women of America 
is characteristic of the things for which 
she has always stood. 

“Women,” she said vehemently, “have 
been the greatest force in insisting on 
pure food laws, because they will not 
consciously permit babies to be fed bad 
food. Why, then, should they, who are 
the spiritual as well as the material 
mothers of the race, continue to allow 
old and young to feed on rotten spiritual 
food? There are plays and movies 
shown today that are unfit. for anyone 
to see. I could not put a thing on the 
stage that would lower the spiritual vi- 
bration of my audience. Yet there are 
people who say that art with a message 
is no art at all. They are absolutely 
wrong. What business has art to exist 





message ? 

“IT want to awaken women to the re- 
sponsibility art has to the life of the 
nation, and I want them to get ‘het up’ 


unless it has a Messianic 


about it, emotionally. 1 want them to 
see to it that art gets back to the roots 
of innate vitality from which it started. 
It’s pretty well cut off at present, and is 
becoming a withered thing. 





Nickolas Muray, New York 
Miss St. Denis in a Spanish Dance 
“She has the face of an actress who assumes 
at will the mask-like stillness of the Orient, 
or the petulant exuberance of a _ favorite 
Spanish dancer.” 


“My dream is that women should ac- 
cept the preservation, the support, the 
liberation of art forces in their own 
towns. I know American towns, large 
and small. I’d like to see an art center 
in every one of them, supported by the 
whole community, and fostering that 
native spirit which the little theatre 
movement is doing so much to encour- 
age. 
“Instead of scraping money together 
painfully to bring in a world-famous 
artist whom they don’t understand, let 
them develop the talent that exists 
among the people of every town. Then 
the best talent from the town could go 
out to the state center for higher train- 
ing, and the best from the state center 
go to New York, or Europe. 

“Not only would that sort of thing 
develop individual talent and commu- 
nity pride, but it would develop au- 
diences wise enough to appreciate their 
own development, and to understand the 
ereat artists who came back to them. 
Next to the church, the theatre is the 
most tremendous thing in our lives. And 
it rests with American women to make 
its influence a thing of which to be 
proud.” 
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THE WomaN CITIZEN 


A Convention in Three Languages 


By Florence Spencer Duryea 


es ERTAINLY the Quin- 
quennial of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women 
was quite different from 
any convention the United 
States delegates were ac- 
customed to attending. If for that rea- 
son alone, it was tremendously interest- 
ing. 

“What country do you come from?” 
became the expression of greeting be- 
tween the two hundred and fifty-five 
delegates from other countries, the ten 
delegates from the United States and 
hundreds of visitors from every state in 
the Union and Canada. Everyone 
wanted to know everyone else, and the 
effort to get a really understanding ac- 
quaintance with as many people from 
other countries as possible was responsi- 
ble for a smiling cordiality which per- 
vaded the entire period of the conven- 
tion. 

Storms raged on the outside. The 
critical attitude of the local press the 
delegates found difficult to understand. 
The race problem was introduced in a 
spectacular way; confusion arose over 
social invitations largely owing to the 
fact that twice as many women attended 
the convention a$ were expected. Ultra 
patriotic groups objected vociferously to 
the International Council on various ab- 
surd charges, and received much pub- 
licity. Opponents of the League of 
Nations accused the Council of being 
an agency for League propaganda. 

While all of this was going on, beau- 
tiful friendships were being formed in- 
side the convention, the business was 
going forward slowly but steadily, 
questions concerning the welfare of 
women and children the world over 
were being discussed and the representa- 
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tives of thirty-eight million women in 
thirty-eight countries were working to 
find a common ground upon which to 
stand with their faces turned toward the 
ideal of the International Council’s 








What was it all about—that gather- 
ing of women from many nations at 
Washington? Just what is the Inter- 
national Council of Women? Mrs. 
Duryea attended for the CiTIZEN, and 
tells the story in this article. On the 
opposite page Mrs. Catt tells something 
from behind the scenes—still another 
chapter in her account of Poison Propa- 
ganda. 








motto, “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 

The convention hall itself—the huge 
new Washington Auditorium—told the 
story of gathered nations to the eye. 
From the balcony hung the flags of the 
nations represented by the National 
Councils, with one American flag in the 
center and another hanging from the 
ceiling. On the stage stood the colorful 
banner presented to the International 
Council by the Norway Council, and 
across the entire width of the stage above 
the heads of the officers hung the Inter- 
national Council’s motto in gold on pur- 
ple. Places for the delegations were 
marked by the bright colors of their 
national flags, and an exploring journey 
through the aisles was like a trip 
through a post-war geography—for here 
were not only the older, larger countries 


but the Councils from the little coun- 
tries too—Estonia, Latvia, the Ukraine, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia. Pages in 
red, white and blue added still more 
color to the scene. 

Across the platform, behind long ta- 
bles, sat the international officers, leav- 
ing plenty of room for speakers behind 
the amplifier, which most of them shied 
away from if they were not almost forci- 
bly held in place. 

The Marchioness of Aberdeen and 
Temair, President of the International 
Council, was Chairman at all the busi- 
ness sessions, and used the same gavel 
that Susan B. Anthony used in 1888, 
when the International Council was or- 
ganized. With her on the stage were 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, of England, 
Madame Avril de Sainte-Croix, of 
France; Froken Henni Forchhammer, 
of Denmark; Mrs. Henry Dobson, Tas- 
mania; Miss L. van Eeghen, of Hol- 
land, whose beautiful auburn hair was 
the envy of all beholders; Fru Anna 
Backer, of Norway, whose calling of the 
roll with all of its difficult names filled 
everyone with respectful awe; Mrs. W. 
E. Sanford, of Canada, known and be- 
loved as well on this side of the border 
as on her own; Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, of the United States, who had a 
ready smile and kind word for everyone 
—all clear-thinking women with out- 
standing records of achievement. 

An important part of the setting—and 
another outstanding difference from our 
conventions—was the presence of two 
interpreters, stationed at either side of 
the delegations. For the International 
Council uses three official languages— 
English, French and German. Fraulein 
Beckmann, of Germany, and Madame 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


9 HE International Council 
Mc of Women has come and 
gone. Organized women 
of the United States will 
long retain the glimpses 
they had of better national 
work through the exchange of experi- 
ences among the delegates of many lands 
and the unmeasured possibilities of good 
will and understanding through the in- 
ternational spirit of such a body, but be- 
neath those memories there will long 
linger a humiliating regret. Gossip 
travels fast and far. The truth told 
frankly at the outset may prevent un- 
truth from getting a start. 

Some months back the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who had agreed to 
the use of their hall for the Quinquen- 
nial meetings of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, became disturbed over the 
likelihood that the Council might have 
one of those Russian Sovieters stowed 
away in its steerage, and withdrew the 
hall. It was done without publicity and 
the National Council made no public 
protest. The .D. A. R. have an obvious 
right to let their hall to whomever they 
wish, but the repute of the International 
Council should then and there have been 
cleared of the implied smirch. Instead, 
the sleeping dog was encouraged to lie. 


The Bogey 


As is.usual, the National Council 
made an offer of assistance toward the 
expenses of the International Conven- 
tion. What that offer was, how much 
money was raised and spent in fulfill- 
ment of that obligation and whether 
there was a deficit or surplus at the end, 
is the business of the Council, not ours. 
What should be everybody’s business, 
however, is that when an effort to raise 
money to meet its obligation was made, 
an inexplicable resistance was felt all the 
way along the line. Certain gentlemen 
with military titles, but connected neither 
with the war nor navy departments, were 
continually speaking in the East before 
clubs, groups, luncheons, or wherever op- 
portunity presented itself. These speeches 
were ostensibly on behalf of getting the 
nation ready for war, but each speech 
included a thrust at all peacemakers and 
never omitted a message told in divers 
ways that the cunning Bolsheviks had 
beguiled many women leaders of clubs 
and organizations into obedience and 
these in turn were fast leading their 
duped and brainless membership straight 
to perdition. It was a nice compliment 





to the human race. 





It is amazing that any women with 
heads on their shoulders could have been 
stupid enough to be deceived by these in- 
sinuations, but there were such. At 
least one club that had made a definite 
pledge to the National Council expense 
fund withdrew it because its suspicions 
of the aims of the International Council 
had been aroused. Day after day the 
papers reported these speeches and few 
were made on the other side. These 
military titled men carried their cam- 
paign so far as to attempt to secure 
cancellation of scheduled speaking 
engagements of those talking for various 
peace proposals. 


Misunderstanding 


The National Council apparently un- 
derestimated the effect of this propaganda 
and when, therefore, they asked New 
York to organize a reception committee 
and to prepare a gala day for the dele- 
gates on May 2, en route from Buffalo 
to Washington, they stipulated that the 
bills should be paid from the central 
funds and that none need be raised for 
the entertainments in New York. An 
enthusiastic committee was formed. A 
budget was made and accepted and a 
royal day planned. Drives, visits to art 
galleries, a luncheon, a dinner, teas, what 
not, were arranged; invitations issued, 
contracts made, and all was in readiness 
to receive the delegates and carry the 
program through without a slip. At this 
moment two things happened. The Na- 
tional Committee got frightened lest 
there should not be money enough to 
pay the Washington bills plus those of 
the New York day and yet did not wish 
to reveal the fact. “Two days before the 
expected gala day, at 11 a. m., came a 
telegram from the Central Committee 
announcing that the delegates would go 
straight through to Washington, but 
without giving a reason for the change. 
A similar telegram went to Lady Aber- 
deen. She was left in as complete igno- 
rance concerning reasons as was New 
York. The delegates thought New 
York had inhospitably repudiated them 
and New York thought. the delegates 
had discourteously rejected the invitation 
they had once accepted. These facts 
made a pretty mess and at that moment 
the sleeping dog awoke and gave an 
ominous growl. 

It came in the form of an outrageously 
ignorant and impertinent open letter al- 
leged to have been written by a woman 
to Lady Aberdeen in which she de- 


manded to know several things, for in- 





stance, did she know why the D..A. R. 
had withdrawn their hall? Of course 
the delegates had never heard that such 
a hall existed, but now the question ex- 
cited their wonder. Next, did she know 
where the delegates got the money that 
brought them over? The writer pre- 
sumably had absorbed that pusillanimous 
notion that Moscow buys the bonnets 
and railway tickets for all who travel 
for any cause except getting a nation 
ready for war, but the inference to the 
delegates was that the National Coun- 
cil had obtained money in some dishonor- 
able fashion. This factor made a bad 
mess considerably messier. 

The press suspected a connection be- 
tween this letter and the sudden change 
of plans, and a distant underground con- 
nection there was. The letter had been 
inspired and the resistance to the money- 
raising campaign had been worked up by 
the same ignorant and fearsome sinister 
group who see giant red-mouthed Bol- 
sheviks lurking behind every little ant 
hill. 

So the Toronto press telephoned New 
York to know whether Lady Aberdeen 
or any other delegate had said anything 
in Canada offensive to New York. Did 
the change have a political significance? 
Was it really the fact the United States 
did not approve the League of Nations 
and Lady Aberdeen did, that made New 
York recall the invitation? What the 
Toronto press printed is interesting read- 
ing. These papers and probably cables 
went to London and the London press 
reports have returned to New York. 
Differences of opinion about the League 
are announced as the probable cause of 
New York’s inhospitality, although a 
hint is given that the Council delegates 
may, in some unrevealed fashion, have 
said something quite unforgivable to the 
United States. 


Wrong Impressions 


The delegates reached Washington in 
a disturbed state of mind. Most of 
them went home without knowing why 
the scheduled visit to New York had 
been dropped. No frank explanation 
was given them. A German delegate, 
when asked, said it was her understand- 
ing that the New York “Burgomeister” 
had forbidden the delegates to come be- 
cause they were Bolsheviks! A French 
one said she understood that New York 
did not wish to receive representatives 
of countries that were members of the 
League of Nations. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ge T the National Convention 

of the League of Women 
Voters held last month at 
Richmond, a_ resolution 
was adopted as part of the 
program of the Commit- 

Hygiene, calling upon 





tee Social 


on 
women to work for the appointment of 
police women, and the establishment of 
a Woman’s Bureau officered by a wom- 


an, in all cities in the United States 
which had not already taken such action. 

There is significance in this because 
it reflects what is coming to be recog- 
nized generally: there is no more rea- 
son for putting women on the police 
force than there was in giving them the 
ballot unless they have a real contribu- 
tion to make. This contribution lies in 
what can be accomplished in preventing 
delinquency and in giving greater pro- 
tection to women and children. 


Ter Social Contribution 


A survey of the history of the move- 
ment shows that not only in the United 
States but in other countries as well the 
appointment of police women has grown 
out of a need which could not be ade- 
quately met by private agencies. Al- 
though before the World War there had 
been considerable discussion and here 
and there a protective social agent had 
been given police power, or, more rarely 
a city had placed one or two women on 
its force, it was war conditions including 
the unprecedented and tremendous in- 
cursion of women into public life and 
business, that gave the great impetus to 
the demand. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
learn that it was a war demand in 
France as long ago as 1356 which led to 
the first formation of a police force of 
any kind. 

The earliest employment of women 
in this field in the United States was 
as a result of special circumstances or of 
special activities of women’s organiza- 
tions, as for example, in 1845, when 
the American Female Reform Society 
secured the appointment of six women 
matrons in New York City to serve at 
the Tombs and on Blackwell’s Island 
in order that women convicted of crime 
might be cared for by members of their 
own sex. 

So far as is discoverable, however, it 
was not until 1905, during the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition in Portland, Ore- 
gon, that a woman was put in charge of 
a competent force of social workers and 





given police power in order to deal ef- 
fectively and directly with social condi- 
tions threatening the moral safety of 
young girls and women. 

Twenty years later, we have police 
women on the force in at least 118 cities. 
Of these, 72 have appointed women since 
1917. 

The plan for the use of these women 
varies. In some instances they are dis- 
tributed to the detective squad, the vice 
squad, the Bureau of Missing Persons, 


etc. In other cities, notably Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Detroit, Michigan, 


they serve in a special Women’s Bureau 
or Division, oficered by a woman. 

With the growing interest of orga- 
nized women, there is shaping itself a 
formulation of the functions of women 
police which places greater emphasis on 
those forms of activity in which woman 
can supplement rather than duplicate 
those of her brother officers. The same 
tendency is exhibited in other countries. 

In England as early as the eighteenth 
century the subject of women constables 
was at least broached, but distrust, ap- 
parently of her lack of the supposed 
necessary physical strength, prevented 
any action. A century and a half later, 
last year, the same view was expressed 
in a report of the replies of the mayors 
of a number of French cities to a letter 
asking their opinion as to the desirability 
of women police. 

The successful employment of women 
to safeguard the soldiers on leave from 
the approaches of women of undesirable 
character and to save from danger the 
many young girls afflicted with war hys- 
teria, quite converted large groups of 
English men and women to the possi- 
bility of using women on the police force 
for preventive and protective purposes. 

In Germany, where the earliest ten- 
dency was to use women on the police 
force in connection with the regulation 
and licensing of prostitutes, sentiment 
among women is very strongly swinging 
in favor of their more hopeful and help- 
ful use as protective and preventive 
agents. 

In general, the women police them- 
selves, particularly in the United States, 
have again and again expressed them- 
selves as sanctioning that conception of 
their duties which embodies the socializ- 
ing of their activities. By “socializing,” 
we have in mind a broadening of the 
definition of police function for men of- 
ficers as well, and Arthur Woods, former 
Police Commissioner of New York City, 





formulates this when he writes: ‘“The 
preventive policeman is the policeman of 
the future.” Through their own or- 
ganization police women are trying to 
“put across” this conception. 


The International Association 


The Association was organized in 
1915 through the instrumentality of 


Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells. Its original 
constitution set forth its standards at 
length, specifying among other things the 
use of police women chiefly for protective 
and pieventive work, the employment of 
professionally trained women, the estab- 
lishment of courses of instruction in uni- 
versities or schools of social work, and 
the keeping of proper records. After ten 
years the revised constitution gives 
briefly as the object of the Association, 
“to fix standards for the service of po- 
lice women, to secure the appointment of 
qualified police women, to encourage the 
establishment of women’s bureaus in po- 
lice departments, and to promote such 
service internationally.” 

The development of the organization 
has not been rapid. Its members have 
been women actively engaged in police 
duties, and up to very recently this mem- 
bership has been confined to the United 
States and Canada. Its president since 
1919 has been Lieut. Mina C. Van 
Winkle, than whom there is not a busier 
woman in the country. Its vice-presi- 
dent is Deputy Police Commissioner 
Eleanor Hutzel of Detroit, and its sec- 
retary is Ruth A. Sanders of the Police 
Department of Richmond, Virginia. 

During the last year the Association 
has arrived at the dignity of a head- 
quarters, a budget and an executive sec- 
retary. The first is located in the Eve- 
ning Star Building, Room 420, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The last is Dr. Mary 
B. Harris, well known as the former 
superintendent of the State Home for 
Girls, Trenton, New Jersey. 

It has an advisory committee of six, 
all of whom are women well known for 
their work in related social fields, and 
it is building up a council which is 
really international in character. 

The call has gone out for the An- 
nual Convention which is to be held in 
Denver, Colorado, for the two days pre- 
ceding the National Council of Social 
Work, that is, June 8 to 10. An inter- 
esting program is promised which will 
well repay the effort to be present of 
any women interested in securing wom- 
en police in their own community. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


W hose 


Representative ? 
By Harriet Burton Laidlaw 


This is in answer to the editorial in 
this department in the last issue, entitled 
“Government by Postcard.” 

92 'T is a sort of Alice-in- 
iy (PR Wonderland question that 
\BDD the Woman Citizen 






puts up to one of its earli- 
®@ est and most devoted 
readers—‘Shall representatives repre- 
sent in a representative form of govern- 
merit?’’ The thing is pretty simple. If 
representatives are not to represent, why 
call them representatives? And if the 
government is not representative, why 
call it a representative form of govern- 
ment? 

An old, old word that we have taken 
down in our political life from the lim: 
ited monarchy of England is “constitu- 
ents.” Has the word any meaning? 
Have we lost all the imagination and 
the thrill of what it means to be a con- 
stituent in a great .republic? If we 
could once be roused and evangelized 
and touched with fire and with a sense 
of duty as to what it does mean, then 
the opponents of a “postcard form of 
government” would have something to 
gasp about. 

Certainly we have always been ad- 
monished that in a republic the people 
should be alert, responsive and respon- 
sible; but to what, if not to their repre- 
sentatives ? 

When I was telling a Senator what 
the overwhelming sentiment of his state 
was on a certain question and that there- 
fore he should act, he raised a forensic 
hand and said, “I conceive I am sent to 
the Senate not to represent anybody but 
to use to the utmost whatever God- 
given gift I have of governmental wis- 
dom and knowledge.” It seems to me 
such gems of thought could be culled 
from any history of absolute monarchy ; 
and it seems to me all the struggle of 
the human race has been away from 
that sort of thing—a working out of 
that unquenchable desire that burns in 
the human breast which sooner or later, 
amid all climes and all people, seeks to 
express itself in “self-government.” 

More and more there are great groups 
of live, red-blooded men and women in 
this country who feel like true citizens 
in a republic; who have the imagination 
and the power of magnification of their 
great position as citizens of no mean 
country, to such an extent that they will 
not be overawed even at the size of such 
a country as this. Our millions are 


leavened by political subdivision. We 
have, for instance, +35 congressional dis- 
tricts in this United States, each sending 
a member to Congress. Such has been 
the growth of our population that some 
districts have reached a number as high 
as 500,000. But some have as few as 
75,000 inhabitants. Of course that 
means that the voting population is not 
too overwhelmingly massive to allow the 
representative to hear from his constitu- 
ents in compelling numbers. 

And I take it from the often wistful 
expressions of many public men—from 
famous Presidents whom I could quote, 
who have begged for expression from 
this mighty flock that they lead, down to 
recent utterances of really pretty good 
Congressmen and Senators, that such 

















elected representatives need a variety of 
responses. “To warn, to comfort and 
command,” is not only woman’s duty 
in the home, but the duty of all voters 
in the cons.ituency. A good representa- 
tive who is doing his best often needs 
comfort and support. 

When the CitTIzEN’s correspondent 
of two weeks ago asked, “Shall the 
right and wrong of a given policy be 
determined by the magnitude of a post- 
card shower?” I countered the question, 
“Shall the hearts and minds of an 
aroused people express themselves 
threugh postcards, pamphlets, meetings, 
speeches, the press, publicity and all the 
ways known to modern democracy un- 
der our priceless Anglo-Saxon right of 
free speech?” 

One of the phrases in my antagonist’s 
article is, ‘““Why have we ceased to 
develop strong, sturdy uprightness, devo- 
tion to duty, and responsibility in gov- 
ernment?” But are not people who 
have civic responsibility enough to write 
letters and send postcards showing some 
measure of responsibility? But here 
comes a further contradiction: “It 
(democracy) needs a people virtuous 
and vigilant, but not attempting in its 
ignorance to dictate to its leaders.” 
Certainly “virtue and vigilance” are not 
worth two cents to any republic if the 
“virtue and vigilance’ are ignorant. 


And what are we to be governmentally 
“virtuous and vigilant” about if we are 
not to dare to dictate to our leaders? 

Undoubtedly, this article is a justifica- 
tion of leaders as created by some divine 
power and appointment and a diatribe 
against the intelligence of the “people.” 
About this supposed ignorance of “a 
people” let us take an _ example. 
Granted that the rank and file do not 
know every line of the sixty-four arti- 
cles of the World Court Protocol—and 
I have found very few legislators who 
do. Are they then to have no convic- 
tions about “law, not war,” and are they 
not to dare to raise their voices, even 
to a representative who may be an in- 
ternational lawyer? In my own legisla- 
tive experience I have often labored with 
some legislator who insisted he was go- 
ing to vote against a certain measure, 
and when, during the argument, I have 
brought up certain details of the bill, 
he has simply said impatiently, “Oh, I 
haven’t had time to read the bill 
through.” Shall a mere worm of the 
electoral laity, who has read a bill, then 
cringe before the superior judgment of 
her “legislative leader” who has not? 
Tush, tush! Likewise, a few other 
things that may in politeness remain un- 
said. 

The article under consideration ends 
rather irrelevantly with the sentence, 
“Let us have one or the other—democ- 
racy or socialism.” I give up!—I am 
quite unable to follow the thread to its 
entangling end. I do, however, see on 
the end the same old red herring which 
is crossing the trail of this discussion 
about the method and technique of de- 
mocracy. Herrings are never very nour- 
ishing. This one seems distinctly indi- 
gestible. 


“Once Upon a Time” 


N this department in the last number 
I we told a little “Once Upon a Time” 
mystery story, with a moral. It was 
about a woman régime in a southwestern 
town which the men of the town put 
in as a joke, and of how the women gave 
the town a sound sanitary system. 

The town was Jewett, Texas, the may- 
or was Mrs. Hattie Adkisson, and the 
story of the administration was first pub- 
lished in the New Citizen, official or- 
gan of the Texas League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. John C. Cranbery, editor. 
“Mrs. Adkisson says that women are 
too apt to think politically in terms of 
Presidents and Governors. They can act 
to so much greater effect with reference 
to their own town officials. Politics for 
the average voter means roads, water, 
light, schools and a safe place to live.” 
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Senator Borah and the World Court 
‘Te issue is joined between Senator Borah, chairman ot 


the Foreign Relations Committee, and President Cool- 

idge, with his new Secretary of State, Secretary Kellogg, 
on the subject of the World Court. Some time ago Senator 
Borah took the stand that he would have nothing to do with 
the World Court until nations can agree on a code of inter- 
national law, and until they show a disposition to obey such 
international agreements. Secretary Kellogg made a plea for the 
United States joining the World Court immediately so that 
a code of international law may be built up. “If we wait until 
international law is qualified, there will be no Court,” he 
declared. 

More recently, Senator Borah has said that he favors the 
World Court, with “certain changes which can easily be 
brought about if an independent judicial tribunal is wanted,” 
but without explaining definitely what these changes are. He 
objects to it chiefly because he considers it to be in the con- 
trol of the League of Nations, the legal adviser of the League, 
and so under a political influence. Professor Hudson, of 
Harvard, points out in response that the League has its own 
legal section, that the advisory opinions often isolate the legal 
aspect of a case from the political, and that in short the 
Senator’s objection is from a mistaken emphasis. 

The position of Senator Borah on this question is similar to 
his attitude on woman suffrage. For years he claimed to be- 
lieve in woman suffrage, but his vote was always recorded 
against it. He was not very comforting to suffragists, nor is his 
stand now comforting to believers in the World Court. There 
can be no question that the vast majority of people in the United 
States wish to see their country a member of the International 
Court of Justice, which they were among the first to propose, 
and to which most of the nations of the world now belong. 
Their wishes have been expressed in every way public opinion 
can make itself known. Senator Borah is a powerful figure in 
public life. His influence in the Senate is outstanding. He 
likes to play a lone hand, and he is not likely to change. As 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee he occupies 
a strategic position, and he will hold the fort against President 
Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg and massed public opinion as long 
as possible. It will take powerful organization of the friends 
of the Court, a well-directed campaign, and patient and de- 
voted work to put the World Court through the Senate. The 
time to begin such a campaign is now. 


Me 


Congratulations to Italy 
A: the end of two years the Italian Premier has fulfilled 


the promise made to the delegation of women, led by 

Mrs. Catt, from the convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance held in Rome in 1923, and has kept 
the pledge made in the Fascist platform. He has pushed a suf- 
frage bill through the Chamber. As the Senate’s approval is 
practically certain, it is safe to consider the bill a law. 

The suffr2ge movement among Italian women has not been 
as strong as among the women of many other nations—has 
never, of course, been as strong in the Latin countries as in 
the North, partly due to racial tradition and temperament, 
partly, no deubt, to the influence of the Catholic Church. 
Italian women, too, have for many years had privileges that 
women of other countries had to strive for—they have been 
admitted to the universities since the Middle Ages, and prac- 


tically every profession is open to women. It is true that only 
in late years, since the war thrust them out into the world with 
men, have they taken anything like full advantage of their 
opportunities ; but at least these things did not require fighting 
for. The vote which they now get is limited—only the muni- 
cipal suffrage, and that in some ways conditioned; eligibility 
to office is limited—they may be aldermen but not mayors; 
but it is the first wide breach in the Latin countries and that 
means perhaps a swift rushing forward of the suffrage tide. 

Mussolini, not very flatteringly optimistic about the results 
of woman suffrage, plainly regards this as an experiment. It 
is up to Italian women to make good on their pioneering not 
only for their own sakes—so that they may claim full equality, 
but so that they may be missionary examples to all the rest ot 


the Latin world. 
The Tennessee Trial 


CCASIONALLY one wonders if the world does move 
O forward after all. For instance, there is the teacher’s 

trial about to be held in Tennessee, under Tennessee’s 
new law forbidding the teaching of evolution. The teacher 
sin question, John T. Scopes, of the Dayton High School, con- 
sented to test the constitutionality of the statute by using text 
books containing accounts of evolution, and the issue is sharply 
drawn. It is not a question of the truth or untruth of the 
widely accepted doctrine of evolution—a doctrine which thou- 
sands accept without surrendering their religion—but of 
the right of any law-making body to decide on a scien- 
tific or a religious question, and to restrict the duty of a school 
to be guided by the light of truth, in accordance with its 
best powers of discovering truth. Mr. Bryan, arch funda- 
mentalist, who is in part responsible for the Tennessee statute, 
has volunteered to support the legislature, and two eminent 
criminal lawyers, Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field Malone, 
have volunteered to support the teacher. The thing seems 
absurd, at this stage of the world’s development; but there 
it is, and, being there, it is vitally important. 


Me 


A Campaign for Clean News Stands 


T is good news that a drive is on through the country 

against salacious magazines. News reports say that from 

Washington city to Washington state officials have taken 
action to bar from the news stands magazines containing un- 
clean pictures and text. What the magazines are is not 
announced, but it is said that the ten popular-priced magazines 
ordered withdrawn in Washington recently are only a pre- 
liminary; that twenty have been barred in Spokane, and a 
state-wide campaign is planned. At Omaha a county attorney 
referred to Federal authorities complaints made by high-school 
teachers that demoralizing magazines had been found in the 
schools, and at Chicago the Assistant United States Attorney 
began a drive to put some twenty publications, with a circu- 
lation of nearly a million, out of the mails and off the news 
stands. 

It will be very interesting to find out what magazines are 
involved. It seems likely that many which are unmistakably 
bad in effect would not come under the heading of indecency, 
but it may be hoped that the determination to clean up will 
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spread, so that in some way these too shall be eliminated. 

At the same time the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers passed a strong resolution to devote effort to the 
suppression of magazines and periodicals which present sala- 
cious stories and detailed confessions of misconduct in the guise 
of depicting truth as a warning to youth—which is the heart 
and essence of the ugly influence of these magazines that 
Hendrik Van Loon talked about in the April 4th Citizen. 
Frankly, we were disappointed that more women did not take 
up that subject. We suspect that these ugly periodicals sim- 
ply do not exist for them, and that they do not realize the 
poison that is seeping into their children’s minds. We know 
of one case in which a carefully reared fourteen-year-old girl 
brought one of these confessional magazines home from school 
(where she said the girls had them on hand all the time), and 
when a member of the household called the mother’s attention 
to it she said she thought it was only a stage through which 
the young of this day were passing and would be of short 
duration. Surely she didn’t know what is involved in this 
“stage” and how capable it is of leaving deep stains. 


Me 
The Mills of the Law 


NEW specimen of the peculiarities in the administration 
of the immigration law is the strange case of a 
woman who came here three years ago from Poland. In 
every way except one she was eligible for admission—the one 
being that she could not read or write. Orders were issued for 
her deportation in accordance with the provisions of the immi- 
gration law. But the case was taken to court, and while the 
case dragged along the woman was free under bond. She 
went to Brooklyn, and learned to read and write. Just re- 
cently the courts finished their slow grinding, with a deci- 
sion against her. So she was deported in spite of the fact that 
the count—the single count—against her no longer applies. 
Is there no way to combine common sense with the opera- 
tion of necessary rules of procedure? 


Me 


Armistice Day Is Saved ° 


HANKS to President Coolidge, the plan of the War 
Department and the War Reserve Officers’ Association 
to turn Armistice Day into Defense Day was not 
approved. The President expressed the minds and hearts of 
many when it was announced that he “thought Armistice 
Day should not be linked with official action of any kind sug- 
gestive of war.” Defense Day, which was so greatly opposed 
last year when it was inaugurated, is devoted to the consid- 
eration of readiness for war. Armistice Day is dedicated in 
the solemnest way to commemoration of the millions who 
gave their lives in what the world believed was a war to end 
war, and has year by year been increasingly devoted to con- 
siderations of peace, to concentration on constructive meas- 
ures to bring what the war did not bring, and to strengthen 
the will to peace. To lose that day, to direct it to another 
purpose, would have been more than a calamity. 


he 
W elcome 


ON’T miss the page in this number about the Police- 
D woman—page 14. More and more the social value 

of the Policewoman’s service is recognized, as the 
commendation of one organization after another testifies. 
We are glad to welcome the International Association of 
Policewomen to our pages. Look for another page in the 
next number. 


& 
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“Woman's Clubbism’’ 


S late as 1905 an ex-President of the United States pro- 
A tested in print against the General Federation of Wom- 

en’s Clubs. Grover Cleveland gravely pointed out the 
menace of the women’s clubs “which have already become so 
numerous that in the interests of their consolidated manage- 
ment a National Federation of Women’s Clubs has been cre- 
ated.” 

Local clubs of a charitable or religious nature did not 
trouble him; but this countrywide “‘woman’s clubbism”. seemed 
to him really dangerous to the home. As for the suffrage 
workers, he found them so much worse than the clubs— this 
was before the Federation had endorsed suffrage—that he 
trusted their “blunt avowal of subverting purposes to topple 
them over.” (Where have we heard that word “subverting” 
recently ?) 

Why remember these days? For the great satistaction of 
noticing progress. Next week the General Federation Council 
meets, and it happens that the latest formed department is 
the department of the American Home. No, that doesn’t 
prove no club woman ever neglected her home for her club— 
of course that has been done, just as women have neglected 
their homes for church as well as for bridge and theatres. The 
point is that it would be a hard matter to find a President or 
Vice-President or other highly placed official today who doesn’t 
know and realize and acknowledge that this great aggrega- 
tion of women is primarily concerned with making a better 
world, and that its influence is beneficent. 


he 


The Common Denominator 
(yas delegates reported that there was much oppo- 


sition to their attendance at the conventions of the 

International Council of Women in Washington. The 
Germans did not attend the last Council, held in Norway, be- 
cause the German Council believed it could not meet on 
equality the representatives of the Allied nations which they 
felt had been so unjust to them in the Versailles treaty. Many 
thought they ought to refuse to fraternize with those na- 
tions this year as well, and especially as the Council would 
sit in an enemy and not a neutral country, as Norway had 
been. Yet they came. They came, however, with doubt and 
dread. They returned, as did all other delegates, confident 
that the best women of all nations, whatever their views, mean 
to cement national friendships and to seek understanding. 
New and fast bonds were formed, and despite several unfor- 
tunate factors in its reception by this country the meeting in 
Washington registered another step toward the one-day 
crucial influence of women upon international affairs.—c. c. c. 


Me 


“So Picturesque” 
A\ ‘som tous from Holland has a plea to make to Amer- 


ican tourists. She is a director of the National Board 

of Girl Guides, and among other things she is interested 
in the draft dogs in her country—interested, that is, in reliev- 
ing them of being draft dogs. She explained, and demonstrated 
with pictures, how hard the draft work is on a dog, which 
hasn’t ribs far back in his body as a horse has, and so is seri- 
ously strained by the heavy loads; told how he is always 
overworked and many times mistreated. The point for 
Americans is that they dote on the “picturesqueness” of the 
market carts hauled by the unfortunate animals, and so help 
continue their oppression. So if you are lucky enough to get 
to Holland this summer, Mevrouw Wynaendts-Francken asks 
you not to admire the draft dogs but to pity them visibly. and 
not to buy from dog-drawn carts. A good suggestion. 
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The League and the County 


T has from the first been an axiom with the League that 

our organization must be similar in structure to the polit- 
ical areas of the country. That is to say, we must organize 
in precincts and wards within city,.township or county limits. 
The obvious reason, of course, is that a group formed for the 
study of government and politics should logically build itself 
upon the prevailing units of political organization, thus estab- 
lishing at the outset the fact that the League is completely 
differentiated from the idea of a club, and is ciosely related to 
problems of government. 

Many states have felt that they preferred to form local 
Leagues in city or township units; but there seems to be an 
increasing tendency now in a number of localities to empha- 
size the development of the county League. Many important 
states are already organized entirely on a county basis; and as 
League work carries its members into the mazes of county gov- 
ernment they begin to appreciate the fact that it is of great 
importance and value to them to be able to approach the 
county as a county organization. 

Along the lines of the specialized citizenship schools being 
advocated by the National Board as a method of work, some 
county Leagues have already started on this path by holding 
schools or institutes dealing with county government. In the 
Fourth Region, this is being tried with success in Wisconsin, 
West Virginia and Kentucky; and the schools have already 
demonstrated their value by making apparent numbers of 
questions of administration with which the Leagues may ad- 
visedly be concerned. 

Two broad paths seem to be slowly defining themselves as 
an approach to the problems of the county. One is the study 
of the relation of the city or township to the county; and the 
other is the administrative side of county government. 

Leagues have long since found how Sot they can be to 
their communities by carrying on educational campaigns on 
local government. It is not so easy to foster campaigns of 
education on county government because reforms here are 
more difficult to recommend and to secure, but a great deal 
can and should be done by Leagues. The necessity for more 
efficient county government is reason enough, and added to 
this is the thought expressed by the Ohio County League 
(West Virginia) on the program of its county citizenship 
school—‘‘We should have great difficulty in getting educated, 
conducting our business, being married and eventually dying 
without the assistance of the county.”—S. F. H. 


Greetings From a Woman Governor 


F the many cherished words of greetings which Rich- 

mond convention delegates recall with a special sense of 
pleasure and pride, too, the letter sent by Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Governor of Wyoming, has an especially appealing and 
important note. 

To women who would take an active part in politics, Mrs. 
Ross’s political creed may be a true guide. She has very sim- 
ply summed up woman’s real place in government. 

The letter reads: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
CHEYENNE 
April 14, 1925. 
My dear Miss Sherwin: 

Will you convey to the National League of Women 
Voters my hearty greetings and warm interest in the suc- 
cess of their convention? It is with a keen sense of self- 
denial that I must forego participation in a meeting that 
gives promise of so much pleasure and profit. 

I do not overlook my personal obligation to such 
women as compose the League of Voters. I realize that 
it was only after a long struggle and at great cost that 
the public mind was prepared for such an innovation as 
a woman in the highest executive office of a state. Des- 
tiny has decreed that I should be the first representative 
of that innovation. In the hope that I may vindicate the 
fitness of women for such positions of trust, I pledge my 
strength and all the powers of intellect with which nature 
may have endowed me. 

The increasing recognition of women in political posi- 
tions plainly indicates the breaking down of old barriers 
of prejudice and opens to them unbounded avenues of 
service. It lays upon them at the same time a corre- 
sponding measure of responsibility to exercise their influence 
and to employ their ballot in such a spirit of conse- 
crated service as to place the politics of the nation on a 
higher plane than has heretofore been known. I feel 
strongly that a woman’s loyalty to party is commendable 
only in so far as it does not demand a sacrifice of princi- 
ples and support of unworthy candidates. 

With good wishes for the success of your convention, 
believe me, 

Yours most sincerely, 
NELLIE TAYLOE Ross. 


Meeting New Obligations 


TICKING to old obligations was not all that was de- 

manded of the Richmond convention. There were new 
obligations to be met. One of them it met in characteristi- 
cally business-like manner: “For Study. 8—Proposals of 
new method of amending the Constitution of the United 
States; For Legislation. 6—Pending the results of item 8 
above, opposition to proposals which would make amending 
the Constitution of the United States more difficult than at 
present.” 

The Garrett-Wadsworth “amendment to end amendments” 
introduced in the last Congress was an attempt to make the 
Constitution practically unamendable. For 136 years the 
American form of government under its Constitution has en- 
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dured. While other governments everywhere else have come 
and gone, ours has lasted and, as all the world knows, it has 
lasted because it has within it the possibilities of growth and 
change both by interpretation and amendment. Our Consti- 
tution is alive and it has grown with the growth of the people. 
If it were to lose that power, it would cease to live and a dead 
constitution cannot be long endured by a living people. 

If this amendment to end amendments and the reckless 
movement behind it of which it is only an incident were to 
succeed, it would only be a question of time when our gov- 
ernment, like the other governments in the world that have 
fallen while ours has endured, would be overthrown. Against 
the menace to our Constitution the convention at Richmond, 
in the careful and deliberate drab words I have quoted, has 
undertaken a campaign of education. 

This proposed “last amendment” has not been the only blow 
directed during the last twelve months against cherished Amer- 
ican principles of government. Opponents of the Child La- 
bor Amendment in the recklessness and arrogance of their 
selfish purpose have invoked prejudice and misconception that 
they themselves, when they have grown wiser, may come to 
They have invoked a mistrust of national govern- 
ment. They have invoked misconceptions about centralized 
government. They have with their proposed extra-legal 
referenda raised questions about representative government. 

To remove such prejudices and misconceptions, it was rec- 
ognized at Richmond, must be the part of any program of 
education carried forward in behalf of the Child Labor 
Amendment. In its appreciation of such services owed to our 
country lies the deepest significance of the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters. Held in old Vir- 
ginia, homeland of Washington, Madison, John Marshall, 
something of the spirit and vision of these foundling fathers 
may have entered the heart and mind of the women convening 
there. As these, our forefathers, sought to solve the problems 
of their time and to preserve a government by the people 
capable of serving the purpose of the people, so did it clearly 
appear to be the earnest desire of this convention of women 
voters to unite their efforts with the efforts of men and women 
everywhere to solve the problems of our generation, and to 
carry on to increasing success the great American experiment 
in Democracy—MArGUERITE M. WELLs. 


regret. 


With the New Voters 


T was a memorable occasion at Richmond, as Mrs. Maud 

Wood Park and Miss Florence E. Allen, our much-beloved 
judge, counseled seventy-four young women, delegates to the 
New Voters’ section, in the ways of good citizenship. Del- 
egates took home with them many delightful reminiscences, 
and stay-at-homes will have to be content with short sketchy 
accounts, but every League member should have the oppor- 
tunity of reading Mrs. Park’s words of greeting and Judge 
Allen’s “charge to new voters.” 

Mrs. Park thus summarized her ideals of League service: 

“To us who are members of the League of Women Voters 
our faith in the noble possibilities of this nation is a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night. In seeking the fulfillment of 
those possibilities we have set our faces toward no easy goal. 
Our eyes foresee the weary stretches of the road ahead. Our 
minds foretell the obstacles that beset the path, yet we are 
certain that the goal can be won if those there are who per- 
sist in seeking it. And knowing, as we do know, the joy of 
service for the common good, the exhilaration of comradeship 
in work, we welcome these younger women—the first gen- 
eration of women that the world has seen possessed of the 
right to share in their own government—we welcome them 
into the ranks of those who strive by righteous means for glo- 
rious ends.” 

Judge Allen said in part: 

“It is your sacred duty as new voters to hear both sides 
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of every political question. I charge you as you 
put on the toga of citizenship, that your first and foremost 
duty is to attempt to know the facts of government, by which 
I mean not the book facts only, but also the actual facts—the 
tacts as to machine organization in the parties, and the facts 
as to the inner workings in our legislative and administrative 
halls. Nothing which is legitimate need shrink from the 
light of day. 

“T next charge you that when you know the facts, it is 
your duty to exercise constructive criticism. Some people in this 
country think that patriotism means a denial that anything in 
America might be improved. We rest under a duty 
of not denying the facts. 

“Tt is our first obligation in citizenship to admit the facts and 
to exercise constructive criticism to remedy the situations 
which the facts disclose.” 


Why I Believe in the League 


Mrs. A. R. Brittain, a former vice-president of the Atlanta (Geor- 
gia) League and now chairman of the League’s speakers bureau, has 
very cleverly summarized the many reasons for “believing in the 
League.” 


HE golf fans say: “If you once drive a ball the fever is 

in the blood and you are a golfer for life.” ‘The League 
of Women Voters bacillus seems equally tenacious. If you 
are once thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the League, it is 
almost as hard to get it out of the system as malaria. You 
are pretty apt to be a Leaguer for life. It is not, however, an 
affection to which every woman is susceptible. As in the case 
of many diseases, if you are not born with the “tendency” it 
is likely that you will not contract it. 

The social climbers and women with personal ambitions 
are quite immune because the League offers no rewards. But 
if a woman has in her veins a few drops of martyr blood she 
is susceptible to the League fever in its most intense form. 
She must endure disappointments, rebuffs and disillusionment. 
She must weather financial storms and fight losing battles sus- 
tained by the hope that some day she may see the results of 
her labors. 

Dr. A. R. Hatton, in a recent lecture in Atlanta, said that 
the League of Women Voters was giving to America a pecu- 
liar service which no other organization offered. The League 
in its work of political education is getting down to funda- 
mentals. Most of our civic ills are caused not by the bad 
citizens, but by the ignorance and indifference of the good 
ones. Investigations and probes merely scratch the surface 
of things. It is only through the education of voters and the 
arousing of civic interest that political efficiency and purity 
can be obtained. 

The League of Women Voters offers to women the most 
effective means of disinterested public service. It is a hard 
road but an interesting one and always just ahead is that dim 
but fascinating vision of a new country, which is perhaps a 
cleaner, better land because we have struggled and hoped and 
dreamed. 


A Year’s Achievements in Hawaii 


HE Hawaii League of Women Voters is constantly mov- 

ing forward. In the words of its chairman, Mrs. J. 
Placidus Morgan, it has had “an active and interesting year” 
-—a year devoted to the promotion of an intensive and exten- 
sive educational program. Its intensive program has been 
confined to nine months of the year, and in reviewing the 
work of 1924-1925 Mrs. Morgan goes back to last Septem- 
ber, when candidates’ meetings started the program in full 
swing. 
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Through the courtesy of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the League’s first office in Honolulu was estab- 
lished last October in a building owned by the Association. 
A salaried secretary is in charge. Usual League work and 
features, which distinguish our program, have been in progress 
during the 1924-1925 calendar. The League had an impor- 
tant part in the success of the Territorial Fair, it has been 
strengthened by a membership tea at the home of the finance 
chairman, Mrs. Walter Dillingham, when in addition to en- 
rolling members the WoMAN CITIZEN subscription campaign 
was launched, and it has contributed to the international pro- 
gram for peace by selling peace seals. Funds collected from 
this sale were later used for the League’s award in a prize 
peace essay contest in the public schools. 

In every way, Hawaiian members have kept pace with their 
sister members in the States. They began with candidates’ 
meetings, at which candidates were requested to speak on sub- 
jects of especial interest to the League, as, for instance, budget 
officer, merit system for territorial employees, standardization 
of departments in the matter of salaries, pensions, require- 
ments and examinations, public health measures, support of 
the public school budget, especially providing for vocational 
training and the introduction of the kindergarten, community 
property rights for women, and support of the budget of the 
University of Hawaii, especially the psychopathic-psychologi- 
cal clinic. 

In October, before election day, the League conducted a 
campaign to increase registration. 

“Our method was to appoint captains and lieutenants in 
different parts of the city to cover their districts, though we 
did not adhere absolutely to precinct lines,’ Mrs. Morgan 
writes. “This campaign was very successful and it was said 
that we got more people to register than both parties together. 
We supplied automobiles to take a large number of persons to 
the registry office, and on election day we also supplied cars 
to take some voters to the polls who would not otherwise have 
been able to get there. This work was, of course, largely 
among women, but we did bring a number of men, too.” 

The February meeting was given over to a consideration of 
matters on which the legislative committee had been working 
for some time. Property rights of women was a subject which 
had been very thoroughly covered by this committee, and 
many problems and unexpected angles were revealed as a re- 
sult of the committee’s investigations. The complications arise 
because of the several racial groups, each of which is sufh- 
ciently large to have a distinct effect in the community. It 
was decided to forego any legislative action at present, and 
instead devote the time to study. A pamphlet covering the 
legal status of women in the Territory and a summary of the 
best laws enacted elsewhere is being prepared for study pro- 
grams. 

Another achievement is the completion of a small booklet 
based on the “Know Your Town” publication issued by the 
National League. The Efficiency in Government Committee 
compiled the booklet, and it will be widely circulated for 
study classes. 


Here and There 


OU recall the man who, when asked why there was so 

little happiness in the world, replied, because there are so 
few people engaged in the manufacture. The same is true 
of peace—Ruth Morgan. 

The direct primary needs understanding rather than de- 
fense—Mrs. William H. Jeffrey. 

Any group of women, however few in number, should be 
encouraged to form a local League. . . . In the course of 
time, they begin to glimpse undreamed-of possibilities, to 
realize that the success of the whole movement depends upon 
che success or failure of the local League, that it is their own 
job, and can be delegated to no one.—Mrs. W. W. Ramsey. 
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The League in Washington 


EAGUE leaders have taken part in three national and 

international conventions since their return from the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the National League in Rich- 
mond. First at the 1925 sessions and luncheon of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association on April 23; 
second, at the sessions of the All America Association for the 
Advancement of Women, April 29 to May 2, and third, at 
the Quinquennial Conference of the International Council of 
Women, May 4 to 14. 


T the last luncheon of the fifty-nine-year-old suffrage as- 
sociation, the “survivors” related experiences and in- 
dulged in now-it-can-be-told reminiscences. Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Park, Miss Ludington, Miss Hauser, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Gellhorn, Mrs. Hooper, we claim as the League’s own, but 
every woman who sat at the speakers’ table is so clearly 
branded a friend of the League that it is difficult to draw a 
line between those who represented the League and those 
who did not. 

The most important of the objects worked for by the asso- 
ciation is accomplished. The struggle for enfranchisement is 
a memory. When one studied the speakers and listened to 
their stories, one realized that suffrage for women was won 
by the quality of its leadership. The answer to the anti- 
suffrage claim that only a few women wanted to be enfran- 
chised was obvious: Only a handful of their stuff was 
necessary. 


HE National League experiences all the joy and pride 

of a fond parent in an only child when it contemplates 
that lusty infant, the All America Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, now renamed the Inter-American 
Union of Women. Born at the Pan American Conference of 
Women in Baltimore in 1922, its three years of life have 
biought remarkable development and today it is a well-or- 
ganized, well-officered, well-programmed, deliberating body 
which, with tremendous spirit, holds fast to the purposes for 
which it was formed—woman suffrage and good will and 
understanding throughout the western hemisphere. 


HE Union held a series of conferences in Washington 

April 29 to May 2, which were attended by delegates 
from fifteen countries of the Americas. There were many 
entertainments, official and otherwise, during the conference. 
Mrs. Catt entertained several hundred women at a “Wishing 
Dinner” when twelve speakers from as many countries made 
speeches about the thing they particularly wished for. Miss 
Hauser represented the League among the wishers and Mrs. 
Park closed the program with a summary of the wishes the 
League has realized. The delegates visited League headquar- 
ters and after a tour of inspection Miss Sherwin gave an infor- 
mal account of the League and tea was served. Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot came down from Harrisburg and opened her 
Washington house long enough to entertain the delegates « 
dinner. At the election of officers Dofia Bertha Lutz was 
made president and Miss Sherwin, vice-president for North 
America. 


HE League was officially represented at the Interna- 

tional Council of Women which met in Washington 
May 4 to 14 by Mrs. Park, one of the official delegates of 
the National Council of the United States, and Miss Lathrop 
was included among the alternates. 


ITH two national and two international conventions 

all within a period of thirty days the way of the leader 
is indeed hard. Sometimes one thinks it is too hard, and then 
Sefiora Ester Niera de Calvo comes to visit us and says: “I 
come to North America to inspire myself with the League of 
Women Voters.”—ANN WEBSTER. 
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Leagues and League Work 





HE second annual Institute of Government and Politics 

under the joint direction of the St. Louis (Missouri) 
League and Washington University took place in St. Louis 
just before the mayoralty and school board elections. The 
program, therefore, was devoted largely to municipal and edu- 
cational problems, and the speakers were men of distinction 
in these fields. Chancellor Hadley, of Washington Univer- 
sity, in announcing the Institute set forth the aims in this way: 
“The general thought and purpose of this enterprise is to keep 
the people of St. Louis and its tributary territory informed 
as to the best and most advanced ideas on public affairs in 
order that we may intelligently deal with our own.” 

The program was arranged in such order that an expert 
discussion of the general problem preceded an authoritative 
talk on the particular problem in St. Louis. Among the 
speakers were Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the University 
of Michigan; former Governor Charles S. Whitman, of New 
York; Dr. Harold Glenn Moulton, Judge John W. Calhoun, 
of St. Louis, and Professor Charles Edward Cullen, of Wash- 
ington University. 

League members were gratified with the success of the sec- 
ond undertaking. With the aid of the faculty of Washington 
University, they hope to make it grow in scope and importance 
to the Middle West and to the entire country, so it may be- 
come to American government and politics what the Wil- 
liamstown Institute is to international questions. 


F one is to judge by the avalanche of congratulations which 

have reached national headquarters in praise of the sce- 
nario, “The League in Living Pictures,” given during the 
convention finance luncheon, it is no wonder that Mrs. Ann 
Webster, whose versatile mind was responsible for the writ- 
ing of the scenario, organization and direction of mechanics 
and the selection of the “actors,” has been asked to prepare 
specifications of instructions for several Leagues, including 
Michigan, Illinois, Kansas and Rochester (New York). Each 
League is preparing to reproduce the scenario within the next 
month. 


HE bill making women eligible to jury service in Con- 

necticut has met defeat through disagreeing action. The 
Senate voted to let Connecticut women into the jury box. 
In the House sixty members of the 176 who were present 
voted for it, a considerable increase over last session. There 
was extended debate. Thirteen women representatives spoke 
in favor of the measure. The discussion was good-humored, 
but serious, educational and fair. The chief objection was 
that the majority of women do not want to be called for jury 
duty and that, therefore, it should not be inflicted upon them. 
At the hearing, when the chairman of the committee asked 
how many of those women present would serve as jurors if 
called upon, every woman in the crowded room stood up. 
Much of the praise for the success of the hearing should go 
to Mrs. Thomas Hepburn, of Hartford, state chairman of 
the Committee on Uniform Laws. 


DISPLAY of publications for the departments of interna- 

tional co-operation to prevent war, efficiency in govern- 
ment and public welfare in government is a feature of the 
new offices of the Ramsey County (Minnesota) League in 
St. Paul. The League is making an effort to have voters of 
St. Paul come to League headquarters for information about 
any questions of political procedure. During the last year the 
League reports that more than 30,000 pieces of printed mate- 
rial have been distributed for educational purposes, and that 
10,629 citizens have bee through the speakers’ bu- 








reau of which Mrs. J. C. Holman is chairman, and which av- 
erages eight engagements a week. Mrs. A. J. McQuire was 
reélected president of the League at its recent annual meet- 
ing. The League arranged a very successful post-convention 
luncheon, May 15, at the campus of the Agricultural College 
of the University of Minnesota, with Miss Marguerite M. 
Wells, Mrs. F. W. Wittich, Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight and 
Mrs. P. E. Thain giving their impressions of the Richmond 
convention. 


EMBERS of the Middletown (New York) League 

know more about the workings of their city govern- 
ment, as the result of a recent meeting when Harold S. 
LaPolt, clerk of Middletown boards, gave a talk on city gov- 
ernment. The League is anticipating a large attendance for 
a luncheon on June 1, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
the principal speaker. 


DELIGHTFUL feature of the Westchester (New 
York) convention was the presentation of a silver cup, 
the gift of Mrs. Caspar Whitney, to the second Assembly 
District, the first district sending in its full finance quota. 
Mrs. Gridley received the gift as acting leader of the district, 
and then handed it on to the Scarsdale leader, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, in honor of the town that had borne the brunt of the 
work. The cup bears on one side a precious bit of ancient 
blue glass picked up from the foot of the Jeanne d’Arc statue 
before the ruined cathedral of Rheims. Reports during the 
day showed a membership of 1,260, a gain of more than 400 
in the year and four new Leagues at Mount Kisco, Harmon, 
New Rochelle and Port Chester. 


INNESOTA League members have reason to be proud 

of the “Legislative Summary” issued as a supplement 
to the Woman Voter. In concise form, it details the action, 
and in some cases, the individual vote of members of the state 
legislature on all measures of particular interest to League 
members, and actively supported by the standing committees. 
It is an excellent reference sheet and a real background for 
next year’s legislative work. 


FORTNIGHT’S harvest—$7,090.00! This was the 

proud report which teams formed for the financial 
drive of the Erie County (New York) League gave at the 
closing luncheon last month. Miss Ruth Morgan, third vice- 
president of the National League, addressed the opening 
luncheon; Mrs. Caspar Whitney, vice-chairman of the New 
York State League, and Mrs. William Werner, chairman 
of the Monroe County (New York) “League, spoke at other 
meetings, and Roland Boyden, the unofficial United States 
representative at the first Reparations Commission in Europe, 
was the speaker at the closing luncheon. 


ANE County (Wisconsin) League begins its new year 

under the direction of a new president, Mrs. John Guy 
Fowlkes; succeeding Mrs. M. V. O’Shea, who for the last 
three years has been the League’s very able leader. Election 
officers were announced at the annual dinner early in May 
in Madison when Professor Pitman B. Potter was the guest 
of honor. 


N RS. SARAH MENEZES, a well-known Dallas law- 

yer, has been chosen to preside over the activities of 
the Dallas (Texas) League. The recent annual election of 
officers was preceded by Mrs. Ida K. Lane’s report of the Na- 
tional League convention. 
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Suffrage in Italy 

The granting of a limited suffrage to 
Italian women had been expected since 
1923 when Premier Mussolini declared 
that Fascismo favored the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and gave his promise 
to a delegation from the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance Convention. 
But the question dragged along, Parlia- 
ment always dissolving just before reach- 
ing the suffrage bill. 

On May 15 a bill granting women 
municipal suffrage came before the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was debated 
at length. Mussolini gave his opinion 
in a short speech in which he said that 
the question had been before the Italian 
government for seventy years, the Fas- 
cist government had promised it, and 
women during the war had proved their 
capability. He had promised its passage 
some weeks ago. 

Mussolini was opposing a majority of 
the Fascist party, and an adverse report 
of the Parliamentary committee on the 
bill. 

Mrs. Catt Honored 


On June 12 Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt will receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from. Smith College at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Four 
years ago she received an honorary doc- 
torate from her own college, Iowa State 
College, and from the University of 
Wyoming. 


A Suffrage Celebration 


In the April 4th issue we announced 
the granting of suffrage in Newfound- 
land. Now comes a letter from Fannie 
McNeil, honorary secretary of the New- 
foundland Women’s Franchise League, 
telling what the women did after the 
bill was passed. It seems they had a 
banquet in a large dining hall at Smith- 
ville, and the hall was filled to its ut- 
most limits. Mrs. Gosling, president of 
the League, could not be there, but Mrs. 
Hutton, vice-president, opened the 
speeches. Mrs. McNeil proposed a toast 
to the British Empire; Mrs. J. W. W. 
McNeilly to Newfoundland. Miss 
Kennedy, treasurer of the Women’s 
Franchise League, toasted the League, 
spoke of our non-partisan organization, 
the League of Women Voters, and urged 
courses educating the women of New- 
foundland to their new duties. As a 
result a League of Women Voters was 
inaugurated upon the spot. Songs were 
sung with a zest. 

As an interesting bit, we quote from 
Mrs. McNeil’s letter: 


“It was quite a wonderful success— 





CALENDAR 


Council! Meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, West Baden, Indiana— 
June 1-6. 

Annual Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, Denver, Colorado— 
June 8, 9, 10. 

Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Denver, 
Colorado—June 10-17. 

World Convention of the W. C. T. U,, 
Edinburgh, Scotland—June 19-24. 

Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—June 28 to July 4. 

Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington—July 6-11. 

Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New York 


—Julv 14, in charge of Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
nybacker. 
World Federation of Education Associa- 


tions, Edinburgh, Scotland—July 20-28. 








the banquet. A few men motored out to 
peep through the windows at us, and 
one or two hid in a dark passage to 
listen to our toasts. However, none of 
them. but had praise for what they saw 
and heard.” 

Parents and Teachers 

N every organization it is expected 

that the latest convention shall be 
the best, but it seldom happens that any 
convention excels every other in all re- 
spects. Such was the case, however, 
in the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers held at Austin, Texas. 
April 27 to May 2, 1925. Representa- 
tion covered forty-three out of the forty- 
eight organized states; enthusiasm was 
tireless, and the delegates showed a stu- 
dentlike attitude of eagerness. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were mainly devoted to reports, confer- 
ences, round tables and business sessions, 
leaving the evenings free for the fine 
array of lecturers, among whom were 
Dr. F. D. Slutz of Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann of Brooklyn, Mrs. Cornelia James 
Cannon and Dr. Willis A Sutton, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. The reports were brief, crisp 
and interesting. The conferences fol- 
lowed a new plan, a brief written re- 
port of work done by each chairman be- 
ing filed with the secretary and the time 
so saved used in presenting a plan for 
the future and answering questions from 
the floor. 

It was the fortune of the writer to wit- 
ness in one of the round tables a demon- 
stration of eagerness to get to the sub- 





ject which was somewhat unusual, to 
say the least. Through some oversight 
only about twenty chairs had been pro- 
vided and the room was crowded with 
people standing. When the chairman 
appeared those standing promptly sat 
down on the floor (a carpeted one, for- 
tunately) and were instantly ready for 
business, and when, about fifteen minutes 
later, the chairs were announced, the 
assembly refused to give the time neces- 
sary to place them, and valiantly went 
on sitting, picnic-fashion, through the 
remainder of the hour and a half. 

The Congress pledged itself to a su- 
preme effort toward wiping out illiteracy 
in the United States by 1930. It went 
on record for a larger appropriation for 
homemaking education, endorsed the 
marriage law recommendations recently 
made by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
It resolved to “aid in securing a public | 
sentiment that will assist in enforcing 
the prohibition amendment” and prevent 
return of light wines and beer; to wor’ 
for a Federal Department of Education, 
to conduct an intensive campaign as to 
the real interpretation of the Child Labor 
Amendment, and to secure its passage. 
The standards and purposes of the Inter- 
national Association of Policewomen 
were endorsed. The commercialized 
round-up and rodeo were condemned. 
A campaign against the publication and 
distribution of salacious magazines was 
urged. 

There were lighter moments, too. On 
the afternoon and evening of May 1: the 
planting of the oak tree, the Congress 
Emblem, on the Capitol grounds and th- 
ceremonial Procession of State Presidents 
robed in white with floating veils of 
blue; then the stadium with its mass 
of brilliantly arrayed children doing 
various stunts; then out under the trees 
playing games like the veriest children 
under the direction of Mr. John Brad- 
ford of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and then to the 
long tables spread out-of-doors where the 
Chicken Barbecue, a courtesy of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was served to a 
ravenous host of jolly people. 

Cora BriGutT. 


A School of Divinity 


June fifteenth opens the third Berkeley 
Divinity School in Middletown, Con- 
necticut. It is a three weeks’ summer 
session where women may discuss Reli- 
gion and Modern Life. Qualifications 
for admission and examination are the 
same as for the divinity courses followed 
by men preparing for the minstry. In 
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connection with the course there will be 
evening conferences, open to any who 
are questioning the place the Church 
should play in their lives. 

If you have a file of the CrTIZEN, you 
will find an interesting editorial on last 
year's school, in the February 9, 1924, 
issue, written by Marguerite Wilkinson. 


An Architect Honored 


Two women are honorary members 
of the American Institute of Architects 
—one elected in 1919 and one elected 
on April 24, 1925. Violet Oakley was 
the first to be honored, and Mrs. H. C. 
Wortman, of Portland, Oregon, is the 
new member. Mrs. Wortman was 
elected because of her work as an art 
teacher. For the past thirty years she 
has done splendid educational work, not 
only at the Portland Art School, but 
lecturing in the state and in other parts 
of the country. 


A Home for Every Child 


CONFERENCE on Child Welfare 
in New York (May 15-20) has 
done worth-while work. It was called 
—the first of its kind—by the New 
York State Commission to Examine 
Laws Relating to Child Welfare and 
the Child Welfare Committee of Amer- 
ica, to bring about an interchange of 
thought on uniformity of state laws for 
the care of dependent children, and to 
discuss the widows’ pension in its rela- 
tion to child welfare. Every state in the 
Union sent delegates, and during the 
five days messages from eleven governors 
were received endorsing the Conference. 
A home for every normal child was 
the ideal of the Conference. Institutions 
and orphanages, the delegates agreed, 
should only be used for deficient, delin- 
quent and such other children as needed 
specialized care, and not for children 
turned out of their own homes solely 
because of poverty. 

Two important resolutions were 
passed. One was the appointment of a 
committee of five, including a _ repre- 
sentative of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, to work for the continuance of 
present state welfare commissions and 
for the enactment of uniform laws for 
child welfare. The other advocated bet- 
ter conditions in the placement of chil- 
dren in homes. According to this 
resolution no child should be placed ex- 
cept by a responsible public or incor- 
porated agency; supervision of children 
in foster homes should be exercised by 
one centralized body until the child is 
adopted ; children placed in other states 
should be under the supervision of the 
state in which they are placed; records 
of children must be kept in the office of 
the state supervising agency; foster 
homes must be investigated, and brothers 
and sisters should be placed together 
where possible. 

One nice bit was the 





tion to 








Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, president of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, 
of a bound testimonial of appreciation, 
signed by the delegates, for her effort in 
making such a conference possible. For 
her part, Miss Loeb said that the five- 
day meeting had accomplished more in 
the interest of orphan children and their 
care in the home as against that in 
asylums, than five years of propaganda. 


Norse-Women 


Three women from Minnesota gave 
a luncheon at the International Council 
of Women convention to the Norwegian 
delegation, with three women from Ice- 
land included. They were a very dis- 
tinguished group, including Fru Betzy 
Kjelsberg, head of the Norwegian dele- 


gation ; several heads of schools, two doc- 


tors, two dentists, several social work- 
ers and a woman farmer, who is a prom- 
inent feminist in Norway. The hostesses 
were: Mrs. Paige, the well-known 
Minnesota legislator, tried and proved 
by two terms; Mrs. Holthe, of Mus- 
kegon, and Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson Le- 
land, of Kenyon. Mrs. Leland was a 
representative from the women’s com- 
mittee connected with the celebration of 
the centennial of the first Norse settle- 
ment in this country, which is to be held 
next month in Minnesota, and for which 
the Norwegian delegation is staying. 


Medical Students of Mexico 


NE generally associates a group of 

women medical students, gathered 
together to discuss such vitally important 
and serious subjects as public health, so- 
cial service, opportunities for women in 
the medical field, etc., etc., with people 
who are mature, sedate, dignified and 
quite grown up. That is, with people 
who have long ago become of age. 

But recently in Mexico City, Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, and 
Lillian Wald, of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement House, New York City, were 
hostesses to a group of women medical 
students of Mexico City who for appear- 
ance, youthfulness, gaiety and chattiness, 
were worthy of the best group imagin- 
able of little girls just let loose from 
boarding-school. 

So young did these little girls look, 
and so gaily were they dressed and so 
delightfully and eagerly did they utilize 
every opportunity to chatter, that it was 
hard to believe that of the dozen girls 
present two were already M.D.’s— 
Concepcion Palacios, who came all the 
way from Nicaragua to study medicine 
at Mexico City, and Dolores Villalobos, 
who came from San Luis Potosi; that 
one in the group, Irene Ruiz of Puebla, 
was in her sixth year of medical school; 
that two, Hortensia Chapa of Tampico, 
and Asuncion Rivas of Orizaba, were in 
the fifth; one, Esther Chapa, was in the 
fourth; two, Clementina Torres and 
Enriqueta Montes de Oca, were in the 
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third; and that Dr. Margarita Delgado, 
due to her brilliancy as a scholar while 
studying at the Medical School, had won 
a place for herself as an instructor in 
that self-same school, with title of Chief 
of Class in Physiology. 

It was even more difficult to believe 
one’s eyes and ears when one of them, 
coming in late, explained her tardiness 
by the fact that she had been detain 
at the hospital where she had just -per- 
formed an operation, and that most of 
the other girls, those from the third 
year up, were permitted to perform 
operations. 

But it was true, nevertheless, that this 
little group of girls, all looking so young 
that they seemed almost like children, 
were there not primarily to meet Miss 
Addams and Miss Wald, the two noted 
American women, famous the world 
over for their services to humanity, but 
to discuss with these two authorities on 
the subject of women’s education and 
women’s opportunities, the best possible 
use to which they might put their educa- 
tion and training as doctors. 

All kinds of related subjects were dis- 
cussed, and the faces and the questions 
of these young girls showed that they 
were anxious and serious. 

They talked of the opportunities or 
lack of them, for women doctors in 
Mexico. They talked of birth control, 
and public health, and pre-natal hygiene 
and instruction, and social service in 
the field of medicine. They plied Miss 
Wald and Miss Addams with questions 
as to the advisability and the oppor- 
tunity for some of their group of about 
fifty women medical students to go to 
the States to train in American uni- 
versities for public health service in Mex- 
ico. 

Social service, and public hygiene and 
health, they explained, are as yet prac- 
tically unknown fields in Mexico, as un- 
known and untried as are women doctors 
themselves. For this reason the oppor- 
tunities here in these fields are tremen- 
dous, and the girls were quick to per- 
ceive these opportunities and eager for 
such service. But because of their new- 
ness, and because the girls would have 
to be pioneers in these fields, they were 
anxious to come to this work with the 
best training and equipment possible. 

Hence their desire to perfect their 
education in the States, where social 
service and public health have been 
developed to a science. 

Miss Addams and Miss Wald advised 
them of several organizations in the 
States, which were particularly interested 
in endeavors of this kind, to whom the 
girls could write for assistance. The 
two women also assured the girls that 
they would do all that they could per- 
sonally to interest the proper agencies 
in these young Mexican students and 
the useful work they wished to do. 

ELIZABETH GOLDSTEIN. 








The 
Bookshelf 


OEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
once said of Edith Wharton 
that she presides over the des- 
tinies of the Buzzards she has 
chosen to depict with the grim 

impartiality of fate itself. The Mother’s 
Recompense is no exception. The art- 
ist’s attitude is there, as always, and 
the characters in the story are well up 
to the Buzzard standard. Intensely in- 
teresting as the book is, it is only with 
Kate Clephane that we are at all con- 
cerned. The others in her world achieve 
reality only as their lives touch hers, a 
fact that makes for unity, though the 
minor characters fail to have much per- 
sonality. 

The story centers around one of Mrs. 
Wharton’s usual types, a woman of the 
social world who has fallen from grace. 
Kate Clephane, bored to extinction with 
her monotonous and conventional life, 
overwhelmed by one of those prosaic 
New York families Mrs. Wharton de- 
lights in portraying, left her husband 
and little daughter, and eloped with a 
convenient admirer. She found the 
lover as dull as the husband and soon 
left him, the safe and conventional rou- 
tine seeming to have a certain charm in 
retrospect. She clung to the edge of 
society in those resorts in the south of 
France which, according to the novelists, 
are peopled solely by her kind. She 
had a late love affair, Chris Fenno hav- 
ing charmed her beyond the point of dis- 
cretion in spite of his youth, but as the 
story opens that affair is only a memory. 
Her plans are in a precarious state when 
she receives a message from Anne, the 
daughter deserted so long ago, saying, 
“Come.” Of course she goes, and her 
joy at being once more with the daugh- 
ter of whom she had dreamed for years, 
and her pleasure at getting back to the 
old ways and a definite position, after 
the years of insecurity, are deftly shown. 
Then Chris comes on the scene, Anne 
being the object of his affections this 
time. We watch the mother’s anguish, 
and suffer with her. Only Edith Whar- 
ton can do the situation justice. One 
characteristic of Mrs. Wharton’s work 
is pronounced in The Mother’s Recom- 
pense —the menfolk in it make little, 
if any, impression. One has to take it 
for granted that Chris was as irresistible 
as his conquests would make him seem. 
Possibly his animal magnetism could not 
be expressed in words, which leaves him 
rather unconvincing to the average 
reader. 

Middle Years, by V. R. Emanuel, 
offers a sharp contrast, in its social set- 
ting at least. The author has chosen 
for his background a Long Island sub- 
urb of New York, and Kate Clephane’s 








New York shines by contrast. Mr. 
Emanuel has performed a memorable 
feat in presenting the home life of 
Henry Carthew, and the gloom of it 
hangs round me yet. Middle Years 
is a study in sex antagonism. The au- 
thor divides humanity into three sexes, 
man, woman and housewife, and it is a 
sorry figure he makes of the last. The 
book is a hymn of hate, from “the hate 
that the normal-minded commuter feels 
for the town he lives in and conceals 
even from himself,” to his dislike for 
his wife and marriage. The latter 
seems to Carthew and his friends merely 
an endurance contest. Carthew is as 
bilious as was H. G. Wells’ Mr. Polly 
at the beginning of our acquaintance 
with him, and possibly more snow-shov- 
eling or other seasonal exercise might 
have the same beneficent effect that the 
open-air life and ferrying had on our 
older friend. Mr. Emanuel proposes no 
settlement of this battle between the 
sexes called matrimony. He apparently 
thinks that a happy marriage is one 
wherein the victims have become re- 
signed to their fate. The book arouses 
intense feeling, whether because of the 
author’s skill or the reader’s failure to 











Edith Wharton, whose latest book is 
reviewed in the next column, probably 
heads any roll of American women novel- 
ists. The story of her life is best told in 
the long list of novels between “The 
Greater Inclination,” published in 1899, 
and “The Mother’s Recompense,” 1925. 
Readers will differ happily on the rela- 
tive merits of “The Valley of Decision,” 
“Sanctuary,” “The House of Mirth,” 
“Ethan Frome,’ “A Son at the Front,” 
etc. Mrs. Wharton writes of society in 
Paris, Italy, New York, dipping some- 
times into bleakest New England. She 
has lived many years in France. 
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accept the truth of his theme it is hard 
to say. 

Those who are familiar with Alger- 
non Blackwood’s writing know the 
tendency to mystery therein. His new 
book, Tongues of Fire, is a series of 
short stories each of which is hinged 
upon the unknown. All his mysteries 
are inexplicable—many of them occur- 
ring in another plane—except the story 
of Petershin and Mr. Snide, which is 
the most amusing, as well as the most 
usual, in the collection. Mr. Blackwood 
has so vivid an imagination and such 
skill at making us see its flights that his 
presentation of some of his situations 
makes the reader endure subsequent soli- 
tude reluctantly. 

Not only teachers, but all who come 
into contact with children—and this in- 
cludes parents—should take an interest 
in a volume by I. B. Saxby entitled 
The Education of Behavior. It is an 
attempt to bring the present knowledge 
of psychology to bear on the problems 


~ of behavior which have to be faced by 


those in charge of boys and girls dur- 
ing their adolescence. Of especial 
value are the chapters on the growth 
and control of habits and on the develop- 
ment of character. 





A NEW kind of biography is the book 

Woodrow Wilson by William 
Allen White. It is as absorbing 
and as thrillingly interesting as a best 
seller. Mr. White has made the char- 
acters of Woodrow Wilson and those 
closest to him live, even for those who 
know nothing about them. Mr. Wil- 
son’s father and mother, his first wife, 


Ellen Lou Axson, Colonel House, 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Edith Bolling Wil- 
son, even Mrs. Peck—like a master 


etcher, he has sketched each one in, 
boldly and tellingly, with a few strokes, 
and we know the characterization is life- 
like. In a few instances the cleverness 
of the strokes has carried the writer 
farther than many in his audience will 
follow; but whether you agree with his 
judgment or not, Mr. White is con- 
vincing in his portraiture. 

According to his theory President 
Wilson was a product of his heredity. 
The dour Scotch of his mother, stern 
and uncompromising, who refused ever 
again to see the daughter who married 
against her wishes, clashed with the win- 
ning, witty, eloquent qualities be- 
queathed to him by his Irish preacher 
father. As a frail boy, handicapped by 
glasses, and spoiled by his parents and 
two adoring older sisters, he never 
learned to take a licking, so, according 
to Mr. White, when he came to the 
great fights and especially the final con- 
test of his career, he did not know how 
to take a beating and forgive. A mind, 
“not of the first quality,” but a master 
of both the. spoken and written word, a 
equal, and yet unable to 
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dramatize a situation tor the public, a 
statesman building a foundation of lib- 
eralism which still exists in spite of the 
materialistic and reactionary tendencies 
since the war—so Mr. White sees him. 

Of President Wilson’s famous saying, 
“There is something so much greater to 
do than to fight—there is distinction 
waiting for this nation that no other 
nation ever has got, that is the distinc- 
tion of absolute self-control and self- 
mastery” —of this Mr. White says: “It 
is the philosophy of Jesus pushed to its 
ultimate in the practical affairs of a weak 
world wallowing in the slough of mate- 
rialism.”’ 

It is a book that admirers and enemies 
alike of one of the greatest figures in his- 
tory will want to read, and, having read, 
will want to own. G. F. B. 


In Three Languages 
(Continued from page 12) 
speaking 


Romniciano, of Rumania, 


French, repeated business and speeches _ 


in turn as fast as they were spoken. 
Practically all of the officials, and many 
of the delegates, understood all three lan- 
guages, and a number of American del- 
egates suffered considerably over their 
provincial limitations. When some one 
mentioned to Fru Backer that she had 
only English, the Norwegian threw up 
her hands. ‘‘With only one language to 
come to an international convention! It 
is impossible!” she exclaimed. But how- 
ever picturesque the swift work of inter- 
preters, the use of three languages was 
an obvious handicap, since it slowed up 
business and made the audience restless 
and talkative. 

In her opening address Lady Aberdeen 
gave a clear answer to the question, 
What is the International Council and 
what does it do? She explained that the 
main object of the International Council 
of Women is to form a center around 
which all women’s societies and move- 
ments can gather, confer and make the 
voice of organized womanhood heard 
regarding various subjects of world in- 
terest as they come up. In all countries 
the mode of organization is the same. 
Organizations, not individuals, are 
members. She gave the five great aims 
of the organization as permanent peace; 
equality of political, educational, legal 
and industrial privileges and opportuni- 
ties for service between men and women; 
an equal moral standard; suppression of 
the trafic in women and of exploitation 
of women and children; and the right of 
children for physical, mental and spirit- 
ual development. 


The Mother's Recompense, Appleton, 1925. 
$2.00. 

Middle Years, Minton, Balch & Co., 1925. 
$2.00. 

Tongues of Fire, Dutton, 1925. $2.50. 
ny Lhe Education of Behavior, Putnam, 1925. 
$2.50. 

Woodrow Wilson, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1924. $5.00. 














These interests were represented by 
standing committees, and the first two 
days and a half were devoted to meetings 
of these committees—for acquaintance 
and for discussion of resolutions which 
had already been submitted to the Na- 
tional Councils and printed. Perhaps it 
will make clearer the aims of the Coun- 
cil to list the standing committees: 
Finance (which was considering a 
change of dues, as they had been the 
same since the International Council 
was formed in Washington in 1888). 
Press. Peace and Arbitration—one of 
the most interesting. Laws and Legal 
Position of Women. Suffrage and Rights 
of Citizenship. Equal Moral Standard 
and Traffic in Women. Public Health. 
Trades and Professions. Education. 
Emigration and Immigration—which 
deeply regretted the recent loss by death 
of its convener (as the chairman is 
called), Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, of 
Virginia. 

One new Standing Committee was 
added this year—Child Welfare, with 
Lady Aberdeen as Convener. 

Naturally, the resolutions—some of 
them on highly controversial questions— 
called out great differences of opinion, 
both in the committee and in open ses- 
sion. There is no space, and no need, 
to discuss all of them, but a few out- 
standing subjects for action were of wide 
interest. 

The printed resolution that the Inter- 
national Council of Women “strongly 
endorses the principle of simultaneous 
international disarmament” brought 
forth every shade of opinion from the 
various countries, and especially a wide 
division of opinion within the United 
States—from the extreme pacifist to a 
former President-General of the D. A. 
R., who said that the only way to secure 
peace is for all countries to be thoroughly 
armed. Mrs. Corbett Ashby, President 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, said that if we prepare for 
war, we will get war. The resolution 
as passed, recognizing general disarma- 
ment as “the ideal to be aimed at,” 
declared for a gradual simultaneous dis- 
armament, but with the provision, 
demanded by Poland, that sense of se- 
curity must precede disarmament. 

{t was natural in the discussions of 
the resolutions brought forward by the 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration, 
that the League of Nations should re- 
ceive considerable mention. All but 
three of the thirty-eight National Coun- 
cils represented came from countries 
which are now in the League. The 
United States and Germany refrained 
from voting on the League of Nations 
resolution. All of the other National 
Councils were favorable to endorsing the 
work of the League and the appointment 
of Liaison Officers to keep in close touch 
with its various activities. The Court 
of International Justice was endorsed. 

The treatment of minorities and the 
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care of refugees were also absorbingly 


argued. With Finland explaining that 
it gives the refugee children within its 
borders the same educational advantages 
that it does its own children and Greece 
telling its overwhelming refugee prob- 
lem, one received some impression of the 
war aftermath in Europe. 

The suffrage resolution called forth a 
spirited discussion. There was brisk 
difference of opinion on the desirability 
of women’s close identification with po- 
litical parties and on the formation of 
women’s blocs within the parties. As 
passed, the resolution recommended 
membership and work in the parties; 
also the appointment of women’s com- 
mittees to consider questions of special 
moment to women before they come 
before a joint meeting with the men. It 
also urged that the women of various 
parties unite on women’s interests. 

The Council endorsed equal pay for 
equal work; a more effective organiza- 
tion for the protection of immigrants 
and for a campaign against traffic in 
women. It asked the National Councils 
to urge on their governments the ap- 
pointment of a sufficient force of police- 
women with adequate powers and status. 
It planned to undertake a survey of the 
married woman in industry. It sought 
cooperation with the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance in securing uniform 
laws providing citizenship for married 
women, and voted for a general coopera- 
tion with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance to prevent duplication 
of effort. 

The program of the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund was accepted as part of the 
program of the International Council of 
Women Child Welfare Department. 
This is the international organization 
which was formed, on the lines of the 
American Relief Administration, to care 
for the war-stricken children of Europe. 
At Lady Aberdeen’s request Mlle. 
Ferriere came from Geneva, the Fund’s 
headquarters, to present the cause of the 
needy children of the world. 

Lady Aberdeen explained, with con- 
siderable amusement to herself and the 
convention, that the International Coun- 
cil was often considered conservative 
almost to the point of ineffectiveness be- 
cause of the ponderous machinery which 
must be set in motion before action can 
be taken on a new subject. It is neces- 
sary to take up the new matter a yeat 
before a meeting so that it may be sent 
out to the National Councils in all the 
countries, which must submit the ques- 
tion to their various federations. If the 
proposition receives sufficient support, it 
must then be re-submitted to all the Na- 
tional Councils three months before the 
general meeting. This gives ample op- 
portunity for the delegates from every 
National Council to know just what 
subjects will be discussed and how their 
constituent bodies feel about each sub- 
ject. 
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Two new vice-presidents were added, 
so that there are now eight; but the 
election resulted in very little change in 
the personnel of the official family. Lady 
Aberdeen will continue as president and 
was also elected honorary president. 

Following the days of strenuous bus- 
iness, were evenings devoted to music, 
pageant and speeches. On the opening 
evening the convention was welcomed by 
Secretary. Hoover, as the representative 
of the United States Government. The 
evening when all the presidents of the 
National Councils gave their reports 
made one realize the tremendous power 
for good these organizations hold 
throughout the world. The Pan Amer- 
ican evening, with Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
nybacker presiding, in the beautiful Pan 
American Union Building, was a star 
feature. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
was the principal speaker, and in a 
friendly, humorous vein explained some 
of the political reasons for the apparent 
inhospitality and discourtesy of some 
members of the press. This frank facing 
of a difficult situation cleared the atmos- 
phere as nothing eise could have done. 

So many delightful teas and dinners 
were given that the delegates from across 
the seas could not get them all in. The 
various embassies entertained the women 
from their own countries. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge entertained at 
tea three hundred and fifty members of 
the convention, and the guests have car- 
ried away a beautiful memory of a 
charming First Lady of the Land who 
pronounced the name of every woman 
presented to her and had a friendly, per- 
sonal word for each one. 

A banquet brought to a close this con- 
vention of the women of the world. It 
was a brilliant gathering, in brilliant 
colors, with a soft note of contrast in 
the dainty little gray-clad sister from 
Hungary, a former member of Parlia- 
ment, whose wide childlike eyes simply 
drank in the lovely scene. Mrs. Philip 
North Moore was toastmistress. At 
the close everyone gathered around 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. Harris, Chairman of 
the Quinquennial Convention Commit- 
tee, to express appreciation of the inde- 
fatigable service she had rendered in the 
long preparation for and during the con 
vention. Both she and Mrs. Glen L. 
Swiggett, with her Local Committee, 
had performed miracles in overcoming 
obstacles and making things go right. 

The world will never seem quite so 
large again to the hundreds of women 
who sat together for ten days with the 
flags of thirty-eight nations hanging over- 
head—since Iceland and South Africa 
have walked under one umbrella; China 
and Chili have sat side by side; New 
Zealand and Australia and Norway 
have eaten breakfast together. Thirty- 


eight million women have reached out 


and touched hands and their delegates 
have broken bread together. Hereafter, 
as many of them said, when they think 
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of world problems, they will think of 
them in terms of women they know and 
like. 


The Family Money 


Here is another close-up view of fam- 
ily finance, sent in answer to our request 
for a good, many-sided discussion. Other 
contributions are invited. Tell us how 
you manage the family income at your 
house—give us any instance you know, of 
women who have to ask for money—or 
your opinion on wages for wives. 


T hardly seems fair to set before the 

public as an example a plan for 
family “outgo” as flexible as that used 
in our household. We do not budget in 
the strict sense of the word. But even 
the “horrible example” can serve a pur- 
pose at times. And there may be other 
systematic accountants struggling with 
the problems that for years baffled my 
arrangement of figures in regular col- 
umns—namely, an irregular mode of 
life induced by the profession of Him- 
self; and a still greater obstacle, Him- 
self with a mind above figures in col- 
umns. 

So the problem of finding out where 
the dollars go had to be approached 
through another channel than the budg- 
et. That is, the budget in the accepted 
sense of the term—fixed and unalterable 
amounts for each classified need ; though 
as a matter of fact certain necessities 
of life will of their own accord arrange 
themselves with pitiless regularity. 

I finally attained a fairly accurate 
knowledge of each and every dollar 


Our income is divided equally and 
our fixed charges divided between us, 
and as the margin between these two is 
not too great, there is but small oppor- 
tunity for unaccounted leaks. 

The circumstances of life require a 
somewhat greater outlay for rent than 
the prescribed one-fifth of salary. As 
this item is met by Himself a little 
larger responsibility for savings is put 
in the column of Herself. 

The table below will 
our plan has finally reached an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to each for the pres- 
ent. 

With the remaining surplus each buys 
his own clothes, subscribes for his fav- 
orite magazines and books, pays his own 
dental and doctor’s bills, and meets all 
personal expenses and extravagances. 

Vacation is met by each paying his 
own traveling expense, but the living, 
whether it be cottage life or hotel, is 
met by Herself. 

Thus with a division of money, a 
division of responsibilities, and each as- 
suming definite obligations, practically 
every dollar is automatically accounted 
for, and one has the opportunity to know 
how the various columns are balancing 
each other. 

In addition, a very happy solution of 
personal relations is attained, with mu- 
tual freedom as well as mutual responsi- 


show how 








through this plan: bilities. Epna S. DIFFENDORFER. 
HIMSELF HERSELF 
nue J House Food 
( Garage (Ice 
All taxes Operating | Telephone 
14 Automobile upkeep Expenses Gas 


GIFTS 


Local church benevolences 
Alma Mater support 
Other charities 


SAVINGS 


Thrift policy 


\ Electricity 
Tien's Sel a Laundry 
‘ P Cleaning 
Upkeep and replacement of all house- 
hold necessities. 
14 Automobile upkeep 


Local church current expenses 
Alma Mater support 
Other charities 


Definite saving obligation monthly 


INSURANCE 


14 Automobile insurance 


4 Automobile insurance 
Life insurance, 

Health insurance 

Fire insurance 

Theft insurance 
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Daily Dozening 
By GuLiELMaA F. A.sop 


College Physician at Barnard 


N setting out upon a career of 
“daily dozening” it is wiser to 
choose a few exercises and keep at 
them daily than to be too ambi- 
tious at the beginning. The fol- 
lowing begins a series of exercises from 
the beauty point of view, which is, how- 
ever, the health point of view as well. 
Exercises for waist, abdomen and hips 
will appear in the next number. 
Ankle Exe rcises. 

If the ankle is to be small the foot 
must be continually used in motions 
that require a bend at the ankle, and in 
motions that use the elastic, springy, 
muscular cushions in the sole of the 
foot. The slimness of the ankle joint is 
made by the leg and foot tendons. The 
old-fashioned habit of rocking a chair 
gave ample opportunity to bend the an- 
kle. Other ankle exercises are walking, 
running, dancing, the deep-knee bend 
done on the toes, and stair climbing. 
The untrammeled use of the foot in va- 
ried exercise during the day will keep 
away all superfluous flesh from around 
the ankle and strengthen the tendons and 
muscles around the joint, thus making it 
slim and supple. 

A sprained ankle often neither re- 
gains its former small size, nor its for- 
mer efficiency. Usually ankles are 
sprained by people wearing high heels, 
or by athletes participating in a sport 
for which they are not in good training. 
The habit of wearing high heels, both 
because it lessens the motion of the ankle 
joint at each step and because it ren- 
ders the ankle less secure, ultimately 
makes the ankle bigger and thicker. 


Head and Neck Exercises. 


The standard of beauty of throat and 
neck and shoulder blades requires the 
faint shadowing of the skeletal structures 
through the fleshy covering—but only 
faint. Those with anatomically prom- 
inent collar bones must keep well up to 
the normal weight as collar bones have 
but a negligible muscular covering and 
must be padded with a layer of fat. The 
appearance of the throat can be im- 
proved greatly by neck bending and 
twisting exercises, thus preventing the 
stringy look that the slim underweights 
are apt to have. The head can only be 
carried proudly and regally by a strong 
muscular column in the neck. The 
sagging of the skin beneath the chin 
comes from the acquirement of a flabby 
pouch of tissues filled with soft fat, from 
lack of use of the head, as in looking up 
at the sky, and over the shoulder. For 
the throat, chin, and neck, rotating, 
nonding, and twisting head exexcises are 
1eeded. 











Shoulder Exercises. 

For prominent shoulder blades, both 
arm and neck exercises are needed. In 
doing arm exercises a weight held in the 
hands—as a wand, dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs—makes the exercises more effec- 
tive. If one is designing an individual 
series of daily dozens and wishes to im- 
prove the carriage of the head and the 
set of the back and shoulder blades the 
following exercise is excellent: 

Lie on the mat on the stomach with 
the hands palm downward at the shoul- 
der level. Hold the entire back rigid 
from the neck to the tips of the toes. 
Then raise the body weight off the floor 
on the extended arms, taking care not 
to let the back sag in the middle. Raise 
and lower the body as many times as the 
muscles can stand it, beginning five 
times and working up to at least twenty 
times a day. 


Thirty-five Years 
(Continued from page 9) 
Angeles and she was only the fourth 

president. 

At the first convention, the plan of 
Biennial meetings was established, and 
the general structure of the present Fed- 
eration was erected, though it has, of 
course, grown bigger and broader and 
has adapted itself constantly to the prog- 
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ress of the times. From the first, it 
was established that the president’s term 
should be two years and that she should 
be reélected only once. So it was not 
until 1894 that Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin became the second president. It was 
under her régime that state federations 
began to be formed, Maine having the 
honor of being the first, rapidly followed 
by others. Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 
of Georgia, elected in 1898, was sent 
abroad by her doctor shortly after her 
first Council meeting, and the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Denison, became acting 
president and Jauter president. Mrs. 
Denison’s special contribution was to ef- 
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fect an interweaving of the work of the 
Federation. In addition to the four sep- 
arate committees that were in existence 
when she came in there were added 
various other committees and subcom- 
mittees, and particularly to the point 
was the committee on reciprocity, from 
which developed a Bureau of Informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker stressed 
the raising of a fund of $100,000, and 
got it well under way. She was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Philip North Moore, 
whose presidential ability has been 
proved also at the head of the National 
Council of Women of the United States. 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Texas, 
followed her, and during her administra- 
tion the long-contested resolution for an 
endorsement of suffrage was passed, and 
the endowment fund finished. Mrs. 
Josiah E. Cowles was the war president. 
During that time a War Service fund 
was raised to send ninety-eight girls over- 
seas. They were sent as a General Fed- 
eration Unit under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
financed by the General Federation. 
They have formed themselves into a na- 
tional club known as the General Federa- 
tion Unit Club, Young Women Over- 
Seas, with Miss Marie Miller, North 
Carolina, as president. Outstanding in 
Mrs. Winter’s administration was the 
purchase and establishment of the Gen- 
eral Federation headquarters in Wash- 
ington, also the establishment of the De- 
partment of International Relations and 
the nationwide work for Better Homes. 

A recent sight of Mrs. Pennybacker 
and Mrs. Moore together during the 
course of the International Council con- 
vention suggests that an inquiry into 
what past presidents do with themselves 
would result in a story of the swiftest 
and busiest activities. Here was Mrs. 
Moore, as president of the National 
Council, hostess to the international 
meeting, with a mountainous responsibil- 
ity. Here was Mrs. Pennybacker very 
much engaged with it, presiding at some 
of the sessions, while the rest of the time 
she is busy lecturing, and every summer 
at the Chautauqua Club, of which she is 
president, holding a six weeks’ club 
session which women from all over the 
country attend. Mrs. Denison was in- 
terviewed in the heart of a busy office— 
her own business of book-indexing. Mrs. 
Cowles is active in local club work in 
Los Angeles; and Mrs. Winter, presi- 
dent before Mrs. Sherman, the present 
chief officer, is deeply engaged not only 
in club activities but in writing. 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, elected in 
1924, after long and valuable service to 
the Federation, is already responsible 
for the Department of the American 
Home, created in June, 1924, through 
her motion. Among other things it is 
making a survey of home equipment, and 
one of its goals is the establishment of a 
practice home on the campus of every 
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Could You Use Any Extra 
Money This Summer? 


We can recommend a way for you to make 
it. Either at home or on your vacation. 
For that matter, it might help you to get 
a vacation. 

Not to make a mystery of it, the method 
is to secure subscriptions for the WomMAN 
C1T1zEN—a good thing for you, for us, and, 
we believe, for the new subscribers. 

Our bonuses are very liberal, and we want 
to tell you about them. May we? 


Write to THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MApISON AVENUE New York 
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VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOOKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 

















Has Your Town Library 


The History of Woman Suffrage? 
From 1900 to 1920 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 

This record of the greatest peaceful 
battle in the world’s history should be 
in every public library for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to 
read. The earlier volumes are eut of 
print. Only a few of these are still left. 

Present one to your Public Library 

Two large volumes in cloth, regular 
price, $7.00. CITIZEN subscribers may 
have these as long as they last for 
$3.00 per set. 

Order at ence 
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171 Madisen Avenue, New Yerk 

















state university. During her first year 
the Federation cooperated in the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. 

So much for a bird’s-eye view of the 
Federation’s history through a roll-call 
of its presidents. It is now an organi- 
zation that spreads in a great network 
over all the states, and reaches beyond 
—to Hawaii, China, Paris, London, 
Vienna, Australia, etc.—and has in af- 
filiation clubs in Europe, Peru, Alaska, 
Cuba, Buenos Aires, etc. There are 
5,500 clubs in direct membership and 
9,500 clubs in indirect membership. 

More than thirty years lie between 
the early study clubs, when encyclope- 
dias were heavily drawn upon for club 
papers, and the great modern many- 
sided club of today, reaching out to 
serve a complex community in a score of 
ways; between the hundred clubs of the 
first convention and the thousands of 
1925; between the parlor meetings and 
the splendid modern clubhouses financed, 
built, furnished by women, that seem to 
spring up over night all over the coun- 
try. 

But those early cultural clubs, how- 
ever much fun was poked at them, were 
a training school, and in them women 
learned to lay the groundwork for the 
wider work of later years. The impulse 
to enlarge the work by social service 
made itself felt very early. Expressive 
of the range of Federation interests 
too is the list of its departments of work 
—American Citizenship, Applied Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, International Relations, 
Legislation, Press and Publicity, Public 
Welfare and the American Home—each 
with subdivisions which in their total 
cover almost every aspect of personal or 
public welfare. And still more expres- 
sive, a glance down the list of subjects 
to be treated at the Council meeting, as 
shown in a “release” just received from 
Lessie Stringfellow Read, Chairman of 
Press and Publicity. Here is just a 
handful: A campaign to bring the Child 
Labor Amendment again before the state 
legislatures. A reaffirmation of 
faith in the World Court, urging imme- 
diate American participation on the basis 
of the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reser- 
vations. Support of the proposal 
to create a Federal Department of Ed- 
ucation—Consideration of newspapers 
without crime or scandal news—Preser- 
vation of forests and scenic beauty and 
wild life—The home budget—Citizen- 
ship programs—Promotion of parks, state 
and national—A uniform marriage and 
divorce law—etc., etc——All indeed of 
the manifold interests of modern women 
who are at once homemakers and citi- 
zens. 

More power to its millions! 








Lecturer (who, finding nobody to receive 
him, tries to gain admittance to lecture hall) : 
“Tt’s all right. I am the lecturer.” 

Attendant: “No, you don’t. Three of you 
have got in up to now, but the next lecturer 
that goes in here tonight pays.’—From “Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography” (Harper's). 
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of the air, and everything is done to en- 
courage the shad to think that they are 
reproducing themselves as usual, with, 
perhaps, slightly more luxurious quarters 
than the open river and with far less 
risk and fewer hazards. The eggs first 
swell in the whirling water, then burst 
into minute shad, developing small black 
specks for eyes, then elongating and 
simulating a tail—all cruelly interesting 
in view of the fact that the consumption 
of shad in the United States is greater 
than the replenishment, in the opinion 
of shad experts, who believe that in ten 
years the industry will be affected by 
the depletion. But the Bureau of Fish- 
eries during the season liberates into the 
Potomac millions of shad and so far has 
had an appreciable effect upon the sup- 
ply. 

President Arthur was the first Presi- 
dent to take the Fisheries boat down the 
river for the hour’s run to the hatcheries, 
and then to sit down to the sumptuous 
shad bake prepared by the colored cooks, 
known throughout the countryside for 
their “bakes.” They still have the two 
large planks cut from white oak and 
seasoned for President Arthur, and have 
used them for Presidents ever since. 
When the planks are brought out in the 
spring and placed on iron racks before 
the huge wood fire out-of-doors they still 
ooze and sizzle with the juice of the 
shad baked for President Arthur, so the 
cooks believe. It is to be presumed that 
President Arthur came in a high hat and 
sat with his retinue around the open fire 
on the hillside, in full view of the open 
river, while the cooks of the occasion 
nailed the split fish—five of them—to 
the planks. The hour was noon, and as 
the shad spluttered, other wizards of the 
kitchen prepared coffee, corn bread, clam 
chowder and sweet potato pie, to. say 
nothing of the pan of shad roe browning 
in butter or bacon inside. At one side 
of the open fire outside, the head cook 
had a pail full of melted butter seasoned 
with paprika, Worcestershire sauce, pep- 
per, and savories. He had cut a long 
pole about six feet long and tied a cot- 
ton cloth on the end. Standing as near 
the fire as the heat allowed, he dipped 
the cloth into the superbly flavored 
melted butter and slapped the shad one 
after another until the whole row ac- 
quired a reddish brown color, impreg- 
nated with the sauce. The long pole 
whisking through the air left a swirl of 
aroma which was an invitation to the 
feast. 

Then Presidents sat down at the long 
table in the cabin, with the captain of 
the fish hatcheries presiding, and on came 
plates of smoking hot clam chowder with 
short, salted biscuit crackers made in the 
kitchenggand Jong platters of the shad 
and dges of lemon, followed 
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by the sweet potato pie two inches thick 
and “coffee that is coffee,” according to 
the Southern taste. So the planks were 
put away, seasoned through to “ooze” 
again, the colored folks are confident, 
when other Presidents dine—and a few 
million more potential shad go West 
with lemon juice and hot butter sauce. 
Of such pictures is the Potomac. 
Presidents come from Illinois, from 
Massachusetts, and Ohio, and it is not 
surprising that they can not do as the 
Potomac does ina day. The Mayflower 
goes proudly by the fisheries on her 
week-end trip, dipping her colors at 
Mount Vernon, with the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge standing at attention rig- 
idly. When Mrs. Coolidge faces the 
Mount Vernon knoll, with the up-river 
breeze blowing color in her cheeks, her 
head high, and the old yacht steaming 
along like a swan on a pool, the Marine 
Band playing the Star Spangled Banner, 
and the sunset playing in and round the 
columns of the old Mount Vernon 
house, like some grand old picture of 
what was, rather than what is—it is 
hard to think that the female race is 
without a salute. Mrs. Coolidge can not 
as much as lift up her hand, incline her 
head, nor let the wind rumple her bare 
hair, and be in form, for a salute for a 
woman is not to salute, but to be as 
rigid as possible and keep a level eye. 
Small craft, and yachts of the May- 
flower size, passing Mount Vernon pause 
for honors, and at that part of the Po- 
tomac the stream is narrow enough to 
bring all the craft into a federation. 

Many a handsomer yacht than the 
Mayflower goes up the Potomac and an- 
chors under the shadow of the Capitol, 
while the owner steps into the launch 
and goes ashore to visit his friends. But 
the Mayflower is the queen of them all, 
an unmistakable picture on the horizon, 
with the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
usually on deck waving to groups on the 
shore who recognize the executive yacht. 
She is in reality a close little boat with 
comfortable top quarters for the Presi- 
dent and his wife, but rather warm and 
stuffy apartments for guests fortunate 
enough to be along, as Mrs. Coolidge 
says herself. It takes one hundred and 
fifty men in the crew to keep her going 
—but, of course, this is due to her pe- 
culiar social position and the fact that 
she may be called upon for sandwiches, 
tea and cakes for a party of seventy-five 
in the course of a nautical day. 

The capital and the old Potomac pre- 
sented a brilliant picture to the foreign 
women who have been gathered here and 
who have gone on to other cities in the 
United States, where many of them are 
to make social surveys, with a regrettable 
feeling that the welcome in Washing- 
ton was not all that it might have been 
had the press been less critical. 

If the Council has been more or less 
overshadowed in this country by organi- 
zations of younger womg im pler 


programs, it should not have been over- 
looked that every one of the foreign 
women, especially in countries where the 
Union was more representative of an 
active membership, held the convention 
in sincere regard and were inspired and 
alive to international fellowship. The 
attitude of the press at the capital was 
supercilious, which in effect was dis- 
courteous, without understanding, and 
had the same contemptuousness of inter- 
national ideals which has actuated many 
of the bitterest enemies of the League 
of Nations and the World Court. 

There has been deep sorrow here 
over the death of Senator Spencer, who 
has been one of the tempering influences 
in the Upper House, particularly in for- 
eign relations. His colleague from Mis- 
souri was Senator Jim Reed, on the 
Democratic side, a man whose thought 
and action were opposed to that of Sen- 
ator Spencer. Senator Reed was Presi- 
dent Wilson’s bitterest opponent 
throughout the Versailles Treaty rat- 
ification, and with his sharp satire took 
every opportunity to ridicule him, while 
Senator Spencer sat on the opposite side 
of the hall among Republicans and up- 
held the spirit of the League. His wife 
has been prominent in the District for a 
number of years for her Bible-study 
classes and lectures. Senator Spencer 
himself was a Bible student and a prom- 
inent and active member of the Church 
of the Covenant. 

Within the last week Washington has 
settled down under the jurisdiction of a 
new traffic code which has been worked 
out by traffic experts from all over the 
country in collaboration with representa- 
tives of the Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety which, under the guid- 
ance of Secretary Hoover, has thoroughly 
studied the whole traffic situation. The 
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present law is an experiment as a possi- 
ble basis for a Federal standard of such 
regulation. Washington as a city is a 
difficult place for its adaptation, due to 
the peculiar geometrical design of the 
city with its radiating avenues and cross 
streets, and, therefore, an excellent basis 
of experimentation. As has been noted 
before, the traffic situation is one to 
which women can give constructive 
study and help. There are certain fun- 
damental principles in the new traffic 
code of interest. 

1. Pedestrians have the right of way 
at all cross walks unless a traffic officer 
controls. 

2. Specific rates of speed at intersec- 
tions are eliminated and the simple rule 
made that all vehicles at street intersec- 
tions shall be kept under such control as 
to avoid collision. 

3. Speed limits are more deliberately 
undefined, but a general rule made, and 
penalties stated, that no individual shall 
drive recklessly. 

4. Parking in the congested districts 
has been forbidden during the period of 
the early morning business rush, which 
means that those who go to their work 
in cars have to find parking spaces away 
from the congested sections. So far this 
has brought a deluge of delight and sat- 
isfaction to those who shop or have bus- 
iness during the middle of the day, and 
untold inconvenience to business people 
who have to fetch delivery wagons from 
a long distance. However, on the whole 
it has cleared the center of the city to an 
extent almost unbelievable and has made 
traffic passable and comfortable, greatly 
lessening hazards due to choking of 
streets with cars parked all day on each 
side. 

5. The system of hand signals indi- 
cating exact directions in which the driv- 
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Start with your feet if you want to be well all over; 
well, dance well, enjoy exercise of any kind, 

There is unalloyed comfort in Pediforme Shoes as well as fine 
he only corrective shoes correctly styled. A 
type for every use. 

Start now and free yourself from corns, bunions, 
fallen arches and other foot troubles. 


A fine shoe moderately priced. 
Write for New Style Book A 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 














Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 















Amazing! but true 


You can ‘‘erase’’ needless hair 
From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
plication. Odorless. Harmless. 

Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size powder 
puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 
Store, Drug or Beauty Shop or from manufac- 
turer direct, $1.35. 

BELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN CO. 
Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New York 





Y OU say you like the “Game of 

Names,” and answers to the half- 
portion list in the CiT1zEN for May 2 
(page 29) have come in. Jane S. Tat- 
tavall, of the Contemporary Club, Red- 
lands, California, gets 100. Several 
others made only one mistake in their re- 
plies. The answers are: 

1. Helen Keller is a deaf, dumb and 
blind woman of remarkable intelligence 
and accomplishments. 2. Julia Lathrop 
was the first chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 3. One woman honored in the 
Hall of Fame is Frances E. Willard. 4. 
Mrs. Fiske is an actress who won’t wear 











ih) A Homelike Hetel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 

Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


furs, for humane reasons. 5. Lady 


The frank truth, so needlessly con- 
cealed, might have set all matters right. 
As it was, a feeling of restraint governed 
all the meetings of the Council, the dele- 
gates timidly refrained from interviews 
with the press of which they evidently 
had a convinced suspicion. The inspira- 
tion, understanding and spirit of good 
will, which are the chief results of inter- 


national gatherings, were inevitably 
lessened by these curiously jumbled 
events. Many of the delegates, repre- 


senting thirty-eight countries, especially 
those with limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish, certainly went home with incorrect 
impressions which they will spread, and 
the ideas will multiply wherever the soil 
is already prepared with suspicion. These 
ideas will fall into three main groups: 

1. Th’s nation is discourteous and in- 
hospitable. (One English delegate ex- 
claimed in private, “Oh, why were we 





























Please don't throw away the broken pieces, 
them together with 
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18 GooD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac.meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 
Cements 
20c per bottle 
at dealers 
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Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 
must be given. 





HE following ‘“‘ad” is clipped from 

Nuggets (and Lucia Ames Mead 
did the clipping), which in turn quoted 
it from a London newspaper—a real 
advertisement: 

“WANTED, by a young Gentleman 
just beginning House-keeping, a Lady, 
between eighteen and twenty-five years 
of Age, with a good education, and a 
fortune of not less than 5,000 pounds, 





er desires to turn have been changed to 
the simple device of extending the: hand 
for any change in direction, thus elim- 


What Do You Know? 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


inating the hazards due to misunder- 
standing signals difficult to read quickly 
even if correctly and properly done. 


Aberdeen is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. 

Mrs. Tattavall says she approves of 
half-portion lists, “for your sake as well 
as ours.” For a special reason, which 
you are invited to guess, we give you a 
special number this time: 

1. Who was Emma Willard? 

2. Maria Mitchell? 

3. What college (seminary 
was founded by Mary Lyon? 

4+. What did Charlotte Cushman 
do? 

5. Who was Alice Freeman Palmer? 

6. When did Harriet Beecher Stowe 
live? 


first ) 


Much Ado About Nothing 


(Continued from page 13) 


urged to come when we were so un- 
welcome?) 2. The women of the 
United States are disappointingly inefh- 
cient. (“We looked for a model conven- 
tion,” said a Dutch delegate in private, 
“and it is so very far from it.”) 3. The 
United States is certainly preparing for 
war. “So controlled is public opinion 
by this condition that the American dele- 
gation, the women to whom we have 
long looked as those of courage and prin- 
ciple, was afraid to vote on the question 
of peace lest it offend its Government. 
Oh, we needed the other view so much!” 
said a Czechoslovakian delegate. ) 

In fact we are not inhospitable. We 
do know how to organize conventions. 
We are not getting ready for war. 

Our skeletons all managed to climb 
out of their cupboards and to jangle their 
bones for the visiting ladies, that’s all. 


A Matrimonial Ad of 1777 


ity and Cheerfulness, and prefer his 
Company to public Diversions and gad- 
ding about ; one who can keep his Secrets, 
that he may open his Heart to her with- 
out reserve on all Occasions; that can ex- 
tend domestic Expenses with Economy, 


as Prosperity advances, without Ostenta- 
tion; and retrench them with Cheerful- 
ness, if Occasion should require. 


“Any Lady disposed to Matrimony, 

















































sound Wind and Limb, Five Feet Four 
Inches without her shoes; not fat, nor yet 
too lean; a clear Skin, sweet Breath, with 
a good Set of Teeth; no Pride, nor Affec- 
tation; not very talkative, nor one that is 
deemed no Scold; but of a Spirit to re- 
sent an Affront; of a charitable Disposi- 
tion; not over fond of Dress, though 
always decent and clean; that will enter- 


tain her Husband’s Friends with Affabil- 


answering this Description, is desired to 
direct. for Y. Z., at the Baptists’ head 
Coffee-house, Aldermanbury. 

“N. B.—None but Principals will be 
treated with, nor need any apply that 
are deficient in any one particular; the 
Gentleman can make adequate Return, 
and is, in every Respect, deserving a 
Lady bove Qualifications.”’ 
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Six Club Programs—No. 5 
To Promote General Happiness and Prosperity 


Based on statement in Declaration of Independence—‘We hold these truths to be 
self evident: that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


2. READING OF PREAMBLE OF UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


(with comments). 

Value of United States Constitution. The Constitution guarantees “general happiness 
and prosperity." The obligation rests on every citizen to help make better govern- 
ment. How can we carry out our obligations? * 


3. APATHY THE CHIEF ENEMY OF GOOD GOVERNMENT 


Small vote cast at elections.” What percentage of eligible voters cast their votes in 
your local elections? * Know your Congressman and how he votes on important ques- 
tions. Give information about his record and show how necessary it is to keep track of 
how he represents you. Know your local officials and how responsible and business- 
like they are in the conduct of your affairs. Show how important this is. 


4. HOW CAN PUBLIC APATHY BE OVERCOME? 


People must be convinced that good government makes for increased happiness and 
prosperity to the individual. Show graphically the effects of government on the indi- 
vidual. (These may be given by three different persons. ) 


! 1. PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 


j HEALTH depends on efficient public health officers, safety of milk and water sup- 
plies, carefully guarded sanitary conditions. How would an epidemic be handled 
locally > * 


PUBLIC HOUSEKEEPING is as important as private. What becomes of your gar- 
bage?* Is it disposed of in a sanitary up-to-date way at a minimum cost? 

TAXES. What is the local rate, school, water, town, county, village or city? State 
and national tax rates? *° Do you get your money's worth? 


5. STRAIGHT THINKING VS. IGNORANCE 


Illiteracy must be eliminated. 4,300,000 voters can’t read or write. Good Citizen- 
ship that is active, not passive, must be taught our youth. How are the children in 
your schools being taught this? ‘ Unbiased Information is essential—how to get it. Be 


' informed. 


6. ACTIVE CITIZENS NECESSARY FOR GENERAL HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Progress only comes through action. First know your facts, then go ahead fear- 
lessly. Know your political party. Go to caucuses and committee meetings. Get in 
where candidates are discussed. Make your opinions known with tact and good 
humor. Leadership is essential. Know your women leaders. Women's organizations 
have great powers for “general happiness and prosperity.” 





1. Consult your library for books on Constitution. 3. Get figures from Chairman of Election Board or 
, “The Constitution of Our Country,” by County Clerk. 
Rexford & Carson, 76c. 4. Consult local health officers. 
2. World Almanac, 50c. 5. Consult local officials. 
*‘Non-Voting,”” by Merriam & Goswell, 50c. 6. Get these figures from tax officials. 
“Get Out the Vote,” I5c. 7. Visit your schools and find out. 
“Why, Where, How,” 50c. 


HIS is the fifth in a series of six programs, arranged for the use of any woman’s 
organization, which the Woman Citizen will print. The sixth will appear in an early 
number. For books and pamphlets write to 


| THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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ER home had been 
in a small Indiana 
city. She had been prom- 
inent there. Her father 
was president of the 
stronger of the two local 
banks. Her mother wasa 
leader in social affairs. 
She had gone to New 
York City to “‘seek her 
fortune,’’ to hew for her- 
self a career in the indus- 
trial world. 








“Sounds foolish, [ 
know. But it’strue. I was 
near to giving up. Then 
when Ruth made me get 
apair of these shoes I was 
my old self again. I shud- 
der when I think of the 
suffering and failure 
these shoes prevented.” 

In all walks of life 
women, both young and 
old, with healthy, vigor- 
ous feet and weak, troub- 
lesome feet, are helped 








She was a capable 
young woman. She had 
learned about business from her father. 
And she had completed the commercial 
course at one of the State universities. 

During her first week (she was filing 
clerk in the office of a department store) 
she wrote home: “I just love it here. I 
know I’m going to succeed. It’s hard, 
and people are so busy. But I have my 
work, and that is all I ask of New York.” 

She worked diligently. Day after day, 
month after month, she was at her desk be- 
fore starting time, and yet at her work 
after quitting time. She enjoyed it. 

But the end of her first year found her 
still in the same position. 

She felt very, very tired. Her enthusiasm 
was gone. She began to doubt her confi- 
dence in herself. Too, she dreaded the 
burden of going through a whole day. It 
was a great relief when five o’clock came. 

And she would drag herself wearily to 
her room, hardly able to wait until she 
could get her shoes off and just rest. 

Getting old? She was only twenty-seven. 
Then she went toa doctor. He merely told 
her she had been working too hard. That 
confused her. How could she work too 
hard, if she spent only eight hours a day 
at her tasks, and was in good health? 

Then she realized that she was lonely. 
If only she had some other girl to share her 
room, so that they could “‘just talk’’ about 
everything — it would help. 

The new comrade happened to be a 
saleswoman in a shoe store. She was an 
energetic woman, vigorous, keen. “I’ve 
just about won my shoe string,”’ she an- 
nounced cheerfully. “‘Going into business 
for myself one of these days.” 

They talked much of shoes. Our young 


Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All 
widths, AAAA to E. 


Preserver 


“These shoes have 
earned $5000 for me!” 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 9 


Indiana girl learned many things about 
feet and shoes that she had never dreamed 
of before. She learned about the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe, and how its concealed, built- 
in arch bridge supports the foot naturally 
and prevents sagging, and a flat inner sole 
allows the bones, nerves and blood-vessels 
of the foot to function naturally. 

“You see, Margery,’’ continued the new 
friend, “if a woman’s feet aren’t in shape 
then she’s a failure everywhere. No nerves, 
no energy, no enthusiasm. 

A few weeks ago (Margery had spent 
eight years in New York) she and Ruth 
(that was the older woman’s name) opened 
their own store. It is an exclusive little 
shop, just off Fifth Avenue. Their new 
store is a success, because they are both 
energetic and capable, and they both wear 
Arch Preserver Shoes. 

Margery was home a short time after 
they opened their new establishment. She 
talked with happy frankness about her 
success. “I had accumulated $5,000 — 
enough for my half of the shop,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘But I never could have done it 
without these shoes on my feet. 
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ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 


bends where the foot bends 
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toward success, towards 
happiness and enjoyment of life. 

It’s such an easy matter to prevent foot 
trouble, to keep yourself progressing toward 
bigger, better things, no matter what you 
are doing. 

And no need to wear ugly shoes at all. 
The Arch Preserver Shoe is as fashionable 
as shoes designed solely for: appearance. 
There are styles for every occasion. 

If you will write for our little booklet, 
“Use Your Feet,’’ you'll learn many more 
interesting facts about this shoe — the 
shoe that has changed the ideas of the Na- 
tion. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
356 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet 
become troublesome. Let 
this book tell you now 
how to keep them well 
while wearing the smart- 
est styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 356 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 56, “‘Use 
Your Feet”’, and name of Dealer. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 














